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on this 


Wirn all the conflicting claims pub- 
lished about tires, it is obvious that misleading 
statements are being made. The only conclusion 
that you as a tire buyer can draw is that either 
we are misrepresenting Firestone products, or 
that a certain mail order house is not telling the 
truth about theirs. Both can’t be right—one or 
the other is misleading the public by their 
comparisons. 


Firestone, in their advertising, only make 
comparisons that can be easily verified by the 
customer before buying tires. To attempt to 
substantiate the comparisons made by this mail 
order house, it would be necessary to go into a 
laboratory and employ experts. 


The very reason that the comparisons 
made in Firestone advertising enable you to get 


Go to your Firestone Dealer and see for 
yourself sections cut from various tires 
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Let's have a SHOWDOWN | 


matter 


TIRE COMPARISONS | 
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statements were true. 


comparison. 


own comparisons for Quality, Construction, 


and Prices, YOU and YOU ALONE be the judge! 








COMPARE CONSTRUCTION 





Firestone 


Gives You 


4-§0-21 Tire 





Our Tire 


*A Certain 
Special Brand 
Mail Order Tire 














More Rubber Volume . 





168 cu. in. 


More Weight . . ee @ 17.93 lbs. 15.48 lbs. 
More Width .. . — 4-75 inches | 4.73 inches 
More Plies at Tread * * 6 plies 5 plies 
Same Thickness . e610 in. e610 in. 
Same Price . 


$5.15 





159 cu. in. 














$5.15 








Double Guarantee—Every tire manufactured hy Fire- 
stone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Firestone’s 
unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Service Dealers 


and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 





*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as mail order 
houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not identify the tire manu- 
facturer to the public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires under his own 
name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 











COMPARE PRICES 

















































the facts yourself, makes it unnecessary for Mr, 
Firestone to make affidavit on the truth of his 
statements or to file any complaint with the 
Federal Trade Commission, and then advertise 
it, in an attempt to lead the public to believe his 


Mr. Firestone doesn’t ask you to accept 
comparisons about Firestone Tires and special 
brand mail order tires until you see the facts 
yourself. All we ask is that you make your own 


Your Firestone Dealer has cross sections 
cut from special brand mail order tires pur- 
chased from stocks of mail order house and 
Firestone Tires—no “tricky” or misleading 
comparisons. See him today and make your 














































































































OLDFIELD TYPE COURIER TYPE ANCHOR TYPE—Super Heavy Duty 
Our *«A Certain Our Our *«A Certain Our Our «A Certain Our 
Size Dealers’ Special Brand Dealers’ Size Dealers’ Special Brand Dealers’ Dealers’ Special Brand Dealers’ 
Cash Price Mail Order Tire} Cash Price Cash Price |Mail Order Tire] Cash Price Cash Price |Mail Order Tire} Cash Price 

Each Price Each Per Pair Each Price Each Per Pair bee de Each Price Each Per Pair 
4.40-21...... $4.98 | $4.95 | $9.60 | 30x3)4..... $3.97 | $3.98 |$7.74 | 4.50-20....|$8.55| $9.00 [$16.70 
4.50-21...... 5.69 5.69 |411.10 | 31x4......... 6.98 6.98 |13.§8 | 4.50.21... 8.75 9.20 16.96 
4.75-19..._.. 6.65 6.68 |12.90 | 4.40-21..... 4.55 4.55 $.80 | 4.75-19...| 9.70] 10.25 18.90 
5.00-20...._ 7.10 7.10 |13.80 |4.50-21..... 5.15 5.15 9.96 | 4.75-20....|10.25 | 10.75 19.90 
5.25-18...__| 7.90 7.90 |15.30 | 5.25-21__. 7-75 7.75 |15.00 |5.00-20....|11.2§ | 11.75 21.90 
5.25-21....| 8.57] 855 | 16.70 , ' 5.25-21....| 12.95 | 13.65 | 25.30 
6.00-20u.0] 11.50] 11.50 | 22.30 Firestone 5.50-20....| 13.70] 1435 | 26.70 
H. D. TRUCK TIRES BATTERIES 6.00-20....| 15.20] 15.95 29.50 
30x5.......... 17.95 17.95 34.90 Fivesions Service Dealers sell and service the com- 6.50-20..... 17.15 | 17.95 33.30 
$2x6___| 29-75 |_ 29.75 _| 57-9O | Jon‘an allowance for your old battery. Drive te, | ZO0-Z1....| BO-Z5 | 22.90 | 39-10 

All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low and see the Extra Value. All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 

















Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Com 
Yourself Sections Cut from Various Tires. — Compare 


(Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 


munity and See for 
Quality — Construction — and Price? 
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It’s Up to 


You, Mr. Cotton Grower 


1931 Profits Will Come Through High Acre Yields 


OST of the cotton reports which have 

been issued during the last few months 

have been anything but encouraging 
to the cotton grower. Official reports show 
that we have a big surplus of cotton on hand 
and that the carry-over will be large enough 
to be burdensome. The farmer has been urged 
to reduce his cotton acreage in order to bring 
production more in line with consumption. 


It is generally agreed that the acreage 
planted to cotton this year is more than is 
necessary to produce the cotton which will be 
needed next year. This assumption, of course, 
is based on normal cotton weather and nor- 
mal insect damage. However, a great many 
things can happen between now and harvest 
time to affect the total production. For ex- 
ample, boll weevils were reported in a large 
number of the cotton states by the last of 
May. If the summer should be wet over a 
large part of the Cotton Belt, the weevil no 
doubt would take a heavy toll, but if the 
summer should be dry and hot, as it was last 
year, the weevil would not do great damage. 
Some predict that the summer will be wet, 
others that it will be dry. In our opinion, 
one man’s guess is about as good as another’s. 

As we view the cotton situation, the 
question of whether money will be made or 
lost on the crop this year will be an individual 
farm problem. In other words, what the in- 
dividual farmer does for the rest of the sea- 
son will determine very largely whether he 
makes money or loses money on his cotton 
crop. The farmers who have planted good 
seed and secured good stands, who have pre- 
pared and fertilized the land well, have excel- 
lent opportunity to make a profit from cotton 
this. year in spite of the depressed conditions. 

Experiments have shown that close spac- 
ing of cotton is conducive to larger yields. 
On land which is capable of producing a bale 
per acre, 9- to 15-inch spacing, two plants to 
the hill, has given the largest yield. On 
poorer lands the spacing should be closer. ; 

A side-dressing of 100 to 200 pounds of some quick 
acting nitrogen about the time the squares begin to 
form, has increased yields by 200 to 400 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. The side-dressing stimulates 
rapid growth and early fruiting, thereby helping to 
produce a good crop ahead of the boll weevil. 


The boll weevil is more or less of an unknown 
problem this year. . The areas of infestation are very 
spotted. Serious damage may be done on one farm 
while an adjoining farm may have very little damage. 
Therefore, it is up to each farmer to keep a close watch 
for weevils in his cotton. If even only a few are pres- 
ent by the time squares begin to form, it will pay to’ 
mop the cotton with a sweetened poison. A 1-1-1 mix- 
ture will give good results. This mixture is made by 
mixing 1 pound of calcium arsenate, 1 gallon of black- 
Strap molasses or other cheap syrup, and 1 gallon of 
water. If the cotton is mopped twice with a mixture 
of this kind, about the time the squares begin to form, 
the early weevils will be eliminated and further poison- 
ing 1s often not necessary. Sweetened poison and side- 
dressings of quick acting nitrogen are a good combina- 
tion against the boll weevil. 


Rapid and thorough cultivation will help to stimu- 
late maximum early growth and if the weather is dry 





THE FIRST BLOOM 


Throughout the fruiting season—from time of chopping until the first 
boll has cracked under the hot summer sun—that’s when the busy cotton 
grower is busiest doing every proved thing that will increase yields and 
decrease costs proportionately. 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 


will help to conserve moisture and prevent shedding of 
squares. 

A large yield per acre insures low production cost 
per pound of lint. A small yield per acre usually means 
a high production cost. Therefore, the farmers who 
use the methods which produce large acre yields have 
a good chance to make a profit this year, but those who 
produce small yields per acre should not expect much 
in the way of profit this year, or any other year. 


He Has No Cotton 


By JIM W. MILNER 
ERE is the story of a farmer who isn’t standing 
on the street growling about low priced cotton. 
He does not have any. Will Russell, of Boaz, Ala- 
bama, has a 40-acre farm and is making money. Here 
is his record. 

Mr. Russell has two acres of strawberries on which 
he is netting $400 this season. He sold $456 worth of 
fall potatoes from his cellar last winter when many 
farmers were being fed by the Red Cross. He has 101 








cherry trees just coming into bearing. He 
has just started selling cherries so we have 
no record on them yet. He has 52 peach trees 
that last year made $4 per tree, or a total of 
$208. The trees are loaded again this year. 
There are 14 acres of Austrian peas on his 
place being saved for seed. He will follow 
them with fall potatoes. The seed petatoes 
are growing in his spring crop. Last year he 
sold $400 worth of potatoes out of his spring 
crop. His crop looks fine this year. Of course 
potatoes are cheap now, but Mr. Russell is 
growing seed in this crop for his fall potatoes 
and will doubtless interest others in his seed 
as they are the Western Bliss Triumph po- 
tato. There are 128 Stark Golden Delicious 
apple trees ready to bear next year. 

Mr. Russell is a busy man. He is in a 
small trucking area. Several farmers here 
have strawberries, cherries, dewberries, and 
garden truck crops, such as onions, carrots, 
and beans. One man reports a net income of 
$1,000 on an acre of strawberries in the last 
three years. 

These farmers are examples of thrift. 
They are not growling. They are busy mak- 
ing money: You don’t have to do just as they 
are doing, but the main thing is to use your 
brain and solve your own farm problem, 





News of Organized Farmers 
By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 

O HELP in solving the credit problems 

of its members, the Cullman County Farm 
Bureau has completed the organization of the 
Cullman County Farm Bureau Agricultural 
Credit Association. S. Y. Styles is president 
and J. S. Hyatt, secretary. The association 
has a capital stock of $6,000, and, working 
through the Alabama Agricultural Credit 
Company, a farm bureau subsidiary, will be 
able to borrow for loaning to farmers ap- 
proximately four times its capital stock, or 


. $24,000, from the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 


New Orleans. 


Similar organizations are being formed in Colbert, 
Madison, Blount, Chambers, Franklin, and _ other 
counties. 





Marketing Truck Crops—Alabama truck crops are 
being marketed co6dperatively through the Farm Bureau 
for the first time this year. Strawberries, potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, corn, peaches, watermelons, blueberries, dew- 
berries, and other perishables will be sold in carload 
lots. J. B. Sylvest, manager of the produce department, 
is directing the new venture. 





One-variety Community.—The 37 farmers who own 
the 2,250 acres of land in the Coates Bend community, 
Etowah County, have planted only one variety of cotton 
seed. They have formed themselves into an organi- 
zation known as the Coates Bend Cotton Improvement 
Association. They have agreed to grow in 1931 only 
the D. P. L. 4-8 variety of cotton and to continue to 
grow this variety until some other variety, or strain, 
has been found by comparative tests to be superior for 
their conditions. County Agent L. L. Self sponsored 
the organization. 
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——, Talks From “Longview 


5 And This 


Question: “Can You Hear It Rain 
With a Clear Conscience?” 














HARVESTING THE 1931 CROP OF MIXED CLOVER, VETCH, AND ABRUZZI RYB ON LONGVIEW FARM 


N UNUSUAL number of subscribers have written 
about my last Longview talk—particularly the 
thought that on the farm as nowhere else a man 

has an opportunity to exercise the qualities that dis- 
tinguish divinity itselfi—(1) to help create wealth and 
beauty; (2) to help redeem what 
is unsightly or imperfect and 
mold it into worthier forms, and 
(3) to comfort those needing it 
both in the human and the animal 
world. I am also glad to get a 
letter from a Southern banker 
who says :— 


“Your paragraph in_ italics 
near the close of your May 15 ar- 
ticle suggests practically all that 
is necessary to the success of the 
Southern farmer. ‘Two Armed Farming’ is what we 
need to use—adding animal production to plant pro- 
duction.” 


WHEN I wrote my paragraph about vetch I also 
waited to find out how many would write me 
about late vetch as a breeding place for corn earworms. 
Mr. J. F. Jackson, agricultural agent of the Central of 
Georgia Railway, was. the first to respond as follows :— 
“In your mention of the new crops that have come 
to the farmer’s help you omit Austrian winter peas. 
Before we knew the value of the Austrian pea, 
we were tooting for vetch pretty strongly, but reports 
began to come in that the corn earworm was not only 
eating up the vetch but the cotton and other crops.’ 

On Longview Farm we have had no trouble from 
the corn earworm with vetch, but it presents a real 
problem in many sections; and on good land our Aus- 
trian winter peas have done so well that it is easy to 
understand Mr. Jackson’s enthusiasm for that crop. It 
should have been included in our list. 





CLARENCE POE 


F ONE thing we may be sure here in the South, 

and that is that we must not only do “two-armed 
farming” by adding animal production to plant produc- 
tion, but we have also got to do “two-season farming” 
by adding winter farming to summer farming. There 
is room for plenty of difference of opinion as to which 
legumes should be on the land in winter but some leg- 
ume we must have. As I have looked at the luxuriance 
of clover, vetch, and Austrian peas on Longview Farm 
this spring it has seemed to me almost a crime for our 
Southern farmers to be taking away millions of dollars 
annually from their wives and children and turning it 
over to the middlemen and railroads for handling and 
hauling Western hay. I say middlemen and railroads 
for they get more of the money than do the farmers 
who produce the hay. “I have sold many a ton of hay,” 
said a merchant in my old county some years ago, “on 
which the freight cost more than the purchase price of 
the hay’”—and this is true to this day. 

One thing that has especially impressed us on Long- 
view Farm this spring has been the heavy growth of 
vetch and clover on a piece of land bought not so long 
ago which had been almost continuously in cotton and 
was very low in humus. All winter the vetch and 
clover hardly made a show on this land, although 
growing nicely on the other half of the field which 
had been properly rotated. But finally with the com- 
ing of warm weather the vetch and clover even on 
the old cotton-tenant land made up for lost time and 
almost matted over this humus-starved soil. 


ERE indeed is a great advantage we have over the 
' West. Even when our lands are poor, we can - 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


quickly fill them with humus and make “winter farm- 
ing” help support our summer farming. 

Long years ago a wise old friend said to me, “A 
woman is nearly always either better or worse than a 
man.” Somewhat in the same way I believe that here 
in the South we are almost sure to do either better or 
worse farming than our fellow-workers in the North 
and West. This is because in the North, as Dr. Butler 
has often said, soil fertility is locked up by freezes in 
the early winter and stays locked up till spring. The 
Northern farmer gets back in May the same fertility 
that he turned over to Old King Winter for cold stor- 
age in November. But here in the South it is different. 
Our land in spring is either better or worse than it was 
in the fall. We may either (1) sow legumes and cover 
crops and at springtime have the land richer for our 
enterprise, or (2) we may leave the land naked and ex- 
posed to weeks of alternate freezing and thawing, rain 
and sunshine, and thus lose topsoil steadily and find the 
land in spring all the poorer for our neglect. 

It is somewhat like the Parable of the Talents. The 
best the Northern farmer can do is to hide his talent 
in a napkin and get it back in the spring without in- 
crease or diminution as did the unprofitable servant. 
But here in the South the talents must be kept active— 
and we can either multiply them by industry or waste 
them by neglect. Our land must be each springtime 
either better off or worse off than at Thanksgiving. 


E HEAR so much about “the greatest farm prob- 
lem” that I always shy away from the phrase, 
knowing that there are fifty-seven varieties of farm 
problems each of which seems greatest at its own time 
of crisis. But I often feel that those of us who own 
farms in the hill country have least reason to quarrel 
with the enthusiast who tells us that soil erosion is our 
“greatest” farm problem. Manifestly if we lose the 
fertility of the land itself, no solution of any other farm 
problem is going to keep us from failing. 
Certainly on Longview Farm we find. it an unend- 
ing battle to keep the soil at home. In the fact that 
those of us who farm are keepers of the land’s fertility, 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Farm Wife” 


€ HAVE traveled much in Concord,’ said 
Thoreau, who within a few miles of his own 
home saw more of interest than many a globe- 
trotter sces in circling the earth—and this remark 
would be an appropriate text for this poem:— 


She never climbed a mountain, 

She never heard the sea, 

But always watched a winding road 
That wandered aimlessly 

Among unshaded meadows— 

A farm, a pasture rife 

With biack- eyed susans, level fields, 
Comprised her little life. 


She never longed to travel, 

She felt no urge to search, 

Her longest journey the five miles 
Sundays to the church; 

Yet, to her quiet dwelling, 

In singing, sighing flow 

Came love and parting, ‘birth and death, 

And all that women know. 


—John Hanlon. 














not only for our own little moment of time but for all 
the generations that will come after us and to whom the 
land must minister long after we have been forgotten— 
in that fact every farmer must find a profound sense 
both of his dignity and his responsibility. We are “ten- 
ants of the Almighty,” as old Prof. Massey used to say 
—tending His land for a little time and then passing 


it on to others. We are “trustees for posterity” in 
James J. Hill’s fine phrase. And so as our paper has 
said in the past, it is the duty of every farmer to get his 
land so well terraced that he “can hear it rain with a 
clear conscience.” For certainly if we have not done our 
duty as “tenants of the Almighty” in taking care of 
God’s soil that must feed all the coming generations of 
men, women, and children, we cannot have a clear con- 
science in this respect. So on Longview Farm the sight 
that troubles me most this month is that of a field that 
was planted before the terraces were properly built up 
and just before we suffered one of the season’s worst 
“gully-washers and trash-movers.” The washed places, 
sick and stricken, impoverished alike of humus and fer- 
tility, seem to rebuke all of us in any way responsible 
for their neglect just as a gaunt and famished horse, 
victim of someone’s cruelty or indifference, might do. 


WE HAVE one field that was almost perfectly ter- 
raced fifteen years ago by a man who did not long 
survive his work, but the field always seems to me a 
beneficent monument to his memory and a monument 
that he would like kept in the good condition he left it. 
Just in front of the residence on Longview Farm, too, 
is a field of twelve sloping acres so well terraced and 
in which humus content has been so well built up that 
the field absorbs practically all the water that falls on it. 
But we still have much to do in this respect. And we 
hope that some of these thoughts may lead many readers 
to join us in continued efforts for progress and improve- 
ment until at last, even when the wildest storms sweep 
across our hills in blinding sheets of wind-driven water, 
our duty as “tenants of the Almighty” will have been 
so well performed that we can “hear it rain with a 
clear conscience.’ 


Something 4 @ Read 


Three Books — if You re: 


ue eagerness of our readers for progress and im- 
provement is illustrated by the fact that an agricultu- 
ral college sent out 24,000 bulletins in response to a recent 
notice in our columns, and that more than 7,000 readers 
applied for the illustrated 56-page True Temper Garden 
Book offered free by the American Fork & Hoe Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. And we hope seven thousand or more 
of our most enterprising subscribers have asked for 
free copies of the 1931 Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture—which your Congressman 
or United States Senator is now ready to send you with- 
out charge. If you are interested in the big problems 
of codperative marketing confronting the American 
farmer, you may also wish to drop a line to the Federal 
Farm Board, Washington, D. C., and ask for a free 
copy of its 75-page First Annual Report. 


A Thoug. , for Today 


g ate finest instrument through which spiritual forces 


can operate is a consecrated personality—Rev. W- 
W. Peele, - 
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UMMERTIME and hot weather bring genuine sat- 
isfaction to the dairyman who takes a pride in his 
herd and who is continually striving to improve it 
through constructive breeding and good herd manage- 
ment. ‘Long, rough coats are shed and the cows and 
yearlings blossom out in shiny new ones. All winter long 
you were wondering just how these rough coated young- 
sters would look when a little more age and shedding re- 
vealed their type more clearly. You liked them. They 
were straight lined, lengthy, deep bodied, good feeders. 
You didn’t make the mistake of pampering them nor of 
failing to supply them with an abundance of roughage. 
June brings its reward in no small measure. This type 

of heifer usually looks much better 
than was expected. Those bred to 
freshen in the fall and winter will be 
watched with increasing interest as 
the summer progresses. What kind 
of udders will they develop and how 
will they milk with their first calf? 
A few of these heifers should be 
bred this summer. They are too old 
to carry over to breed for freshening 
the following fall. But it will pay 
on the younger ones to plan to breed 
for fall freshening, even if it means 
carrying them over a little longer 
than usual. It will mean more milk 
in the fall and less surplus in the 
spring and summer. From 24 to 26 
months is regarded as the best age 
for calving, but the latter figure al- 
lows greater development and vigor. 
In order to balance production the 
year around, no harm is done if a 
heifer is 28 months old before calving. 


If yearling heifers stay in good 


condition on good pastures, it is an inexpensive and 
highly satisfactory way of summering them. If they 
Start getting thin, a little hay or a pound or two of grain 
a day will be profitable. Salt and steamed bone meal 
should be kept before the heifers to eat at will. Heifers 
should be culled closely. Raise fewer heifers but raise 
them better. Well grown heifers are just as important 
as well bred heifers. 


Surplus Bulls 

BNORMAL conditions may find a number of dairy- 

: men with surplus purebred bulls on hand. Sacrific- 
ing these bulls at too low a price brings about a general 











lack of appreciation of registered bulls in general. 
Of course, there is a happy medium in most all 
things. There is a decided difference between too 
high prices and those in line with the bull’s value, 
considering his production and type. 

It may prove a wise plan to castrate all but the 
most readily salable of the purebred bulls and fatten 
them for fall market on pasture and what additional 
feed is necessary. It may result in a better profit 
from the bulls castrated and also will relieve the 
surplus of prospective herd bulls. Raising fewer 
purebred bulls for breeding purpose and raising their 
standard of quality should become a standard farm 


By BEN KILGORE 


policy. Certainly it is a more profitable practice 
in the long run. 


Sell or Feed? 


HE present depressed market is causing many a 

dairyman to ask the question, “What is skim- 
milk worth for feeding hogs?” A rather common 
and accepted answer is, “The value of 100 pounds 
of skimmilk when fed along with corn for fatten- 
ing hogs is half the market price of a bushel of 
corn.” 
of skimmilk as a hog ‘feed since skimmilk saves 
both corn and tankage in raising and fattening hogs. 


The results of tests of skimmilk as a protein 
supplement to corn as compared with tankage in 
Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding reveals 
the fact that 100 pounds of skimmilk is equal in 
feeding value to 10.86 pounds of corn and 7.29 
pounds of tankage. From these basic figures, it 
would not be hard to compute the present value of 
skimmilk as a hog feed. The result can be quickly 
obtained from present prices of corn and tankage. 


In this feeding test, pigs fed skimmilk with 

corn gained 0.12 pounds more per head per day than 

those fed tankage and corn. For 100 pounds gain pigs 

on tankage and corn consumed 404 pounds of corn and 

39 pounds of tankage. On skimmilk and corn, 346 

pounds of corn and 535 pounds of skimmilk was re- 
quired for each 100 pounds of gain. 


The following table from Feeds and Feeding gives 
the proper quantities of skimmilk to grain for a bal- 
anced ration and to secure greatest money value for 
skimmilk :— 

SKIMMILK TO EACH POUND OF CORN 
Supt gitar weenie ii ily sar edactdtevededrscs 4 to6 pound 
50 to 100 pound pigs 2% to3 pound 
100 to 150 pound pigs to 2% pound 
150 to 200 pound pigs 14 to2 pound 
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The cost of tankage also affects the value’ 
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Summer Weather, Summer Prices, 


~ New Dairy Problems 









































—Photos by J. C. Allen and U. 8. D. A. 

STRAIGHT-LINED, LENGTHY, DEEP BOD- 

IED, GOOD FEEDING HEIFERS COME OUT 

FROM UNDER THE SHAGGY COAT OF 
WINTER. 


A GRAND OLD PLACE FOR THE HOT SUM- 
MER—SHADE AND PLENTY OF WATER. 


THE MILK IS COOLED QUICKLY AND PUT 
OUT OF HARM’S WAY. 


These figures consider drylot 
feeding. On pasture, only about one- 
half as much skimmilk is needed to 
each pound of corn. Where an abun- 
dance of skimmilk or buttermilk is 
available, a larger proportion can 
be fed than is given in above table. 
Skimmilk fed above protein require- 
ments goes into making fat, which 
reduces its value as it does not do 
this as efficiently as it , soduces 
growth. 

Skimmilk is a superior form of 
protein and is the most efficient farm 
feed available for balancing rations for pigs, poultry, 
and calves. With heavy surpluses and low prices, more 
and more skimmilk can be utilized on the farm to a 
double advantage. It will return more money as a 
farm feed and it will help get the farmer more money 
for that portion of his production put on the market. 
It is a recognized fact that the best pigs and quickest 
fattening broilers come from those sections where the 
general practice is to separate the milk, sell cream, and 
feed the skimmilk to livestock. 

The surplus problem can be materially helped by 
selling the base milk only and keeping the rest at home 
for livestock feeding and home use. 


Extra Care in Hot Weather 


XTRA care is needed in hot weather to keep bac- 
teria from getting into the milk and to prevent 
their rapid multiplication. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding as to how 
to produce quality milk. Over-emphasis is often placed 
on expensive barns and equipment, which are actually 
of secondary importance. These things are fine to have 
if you can afford them, but clean milk can be produced 
on most dairy farms with little additional expense. 

Most of the dirt in milk falls into the pail at milk- 
ing time. Hence, it requires little argument to persuade 
the intelligent dairyman, anxious to produce clean dairy 
products for his own family and his customers, to aban- 
don the open top milk pail forever, and to substitute 
the small top pail. Clean, sterile milk pails are needed 
to start with. Boiling water and sunshine help keep 
pails clean and sterile. 

The flanks and udders of all cows should be brushed 
before each milking. Udders should be washed thor- 
oughly and dried carefully. Clean hands and clean over- 
alls are necessary to producing clean milk. 

Immediate cooling of the milk is extremely important. 
If cooled before bacterial growth starts and held at a 
temperature low enough to check growth, a high quality 
product can be produced with inexpensive equipment. 
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Agriculture to Present United Front 


NE Monday morning a few weeks ago a group of 
some fifty select leaders of national agricultural 
organizations met in Chicago at the call of Presi- 

dent O’Neal of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
for the purpose of seeing if there was not some way to 
bring the really important farm organizations of the 
country together to fight the battles of agriculture 
as a unit. 

Very early in the discussion it was frankly agreed 
that agriculture had not gotten what it was entitled to 
in the past and could have gotten had there been unity 
of action on the part of farm organization leaders. We 
have seen the Grange contend for one idea, the Farm 
Bureau fight for another, and the Farmers’ Union out 
tooth and nail for something else. The final answer has 
been that no organization got what it wanted, that all 
have had to take the results of somebody else’s plan- 
ning, and the result of somebody’s else’s planning, more 
often than not, has been with the thought of handing 
the farmer a sort of an all-day sucker to quiet him, as 
we do little children: at the county fair—something that 
sounded big but was of little practical benefit to the 
farmer. 

There has not been a franker meeting of farm lead- 
ership anywhere, any time, and, as said, not only were 
the big farm organizations officially represented, but the 
Farm Board had its representative there and all the big 
cooperatives were on hand through special representa- 
tion also. They all talked right out in meeting and 
agreed with ringing unanimity of voice that agriculture 
is going to be better represented and better served than 
it has been in the past, and that to that end there must 
be no more of the contendings and crossfire that there 
has been in the past. 


T WAS frankly agreed further that the Agricul- 

tural Marketing Act presented to the country by the 
last session of Congress was hardly the choice of any- 
body present, but that on the other hand it did mark the 
one first step the government has ever taken toward the 
establishment of a definite national agricultural policy of 
the type that has been worked out and established for 
practically every other major national enterprise. This 
being agreed, it was further emphatically announced that 
there would be no retreat, that even if the territory won 
had not been all that we wanted, not a foot would be given 
up, and that the fight would be onward and upward 
with such readjustment in the Marketing Act as may be 
necessary to round it out into a powerful national 
agency for the advancement of the interests of those 
who live on the farm. 


With very great emphasis it was the unanimous 
conviction that there was no need for any more or- 
ganizations but that what was necessary at the mo- 
ment was a committee of the now important organi- 
zations to serve as a national clearing house for the 
unification of purpose and effort. This committee, to 
be known as the national agricultural committee, was 
provided for in brief but very definite resolutions which 
were accepted with a most heartening enthusiasm and 
accord. 

For all the foregoing, agriculture is to be congratu- 
lated. It is a very good sign. If we can just have the 
united effort of even a small minority of the farmers 
of the nation we can get anything in the world we want 
that is at all within the bounds of intelligent reason. 
This, however, should not be taken to mean by any 
manner of means that all selfishness has gone from 
farm organizations. It has not. There will be groups 
here and there and schemers here and there who for 
reasons not apparent perhaps, but nevertheless satisfac- 
tory to themselves, will not go along. But these can be 
put in their places if the group that met in Chicago 
has the grace and good sense to stick it out, as they 
seemed to be so willing and determined to do. 


| AGRICULTURE is going to be the point of much 
important discussion in legislative halls in the years 
ahead. We can get something done about taxes; we 
can get something in a more practical way done about 
farm financing; we can get a better adjustment of 
transportation rates; we can bring about the develop- 
ment of better transportation facilities, and eventually, 
through united effort, we can come much nearer get- 
ting “economic equality for agriculture’ if we guide 
legislation ourselves. 

b As another step toward these desirable ends, we 
suggest that our readers take the Chicago action in 
good faith ana proceed themselves to help build stronger 
the organizations and codperatives that are already at 


Fj . 


Uncle Sam Advises Tobacco Growers 


OLLOWING its recent widespread investigation of 
Fue practices of tobacco producers, buyers, and 

warehousemen, the Federal Trade Commission says, 
“No evidence of collusion in price fixing or purchasing 
of leaf tobacco was found,” but adds: “As long as the 
present system of auction markets continues there is 
not much occasion for the large buyers of tobacco to 
enter into a price fixing agreement. They now have 
every advantage.” And then there is this paragraph :— 

“The inquiry reveals several causes contributing to 
the grower’s financial difficulties, among them over- 
production, lack of systematized grading, antiquated 
marketing methods, lack of market reports affording 
the grower essential information as to grades and prices, 
and lack of codperation between manufacturer and 
grower as to types of tobacco necessary to meet the 
manufacturer’s requirements.”’ 

As a result of the investigation, the Federal Trade 
Commission report recommends “reformation of ware- 
house auction methods so that tobacco may be sold ac- 
cording to proper grade and quality; a daily system of 
market reports quoting prices on each grade of to- 
bacco; codperation between grower and manufacturer 
so the farmer will accurately understand the needs of 
the manufacturer and endeavor to govern the quality 
and type of tobacco produced; and organization of co- 
Operative marketing systems for collective bargaining 
to help the producer obtain a fair price.” 

As to the auction system of selling, it is, of course, 
ridiculous. There is neither rhyme nor reason in it. 
Just ask yourself whether the producer or manufacturer 
of any other staple -product on earth would be content 
to have that product “raffled off” by the mile-a-minute 
“sibble-gabble-gobble” of the warehouse system. 


Coming from a group of nationally recognized ex- 
perts who are continually examining all sorts of busi- 
ness concerns and who have no personal interests to 
serve either one way or the other, these recommenda- 
tions should mean something to growers. But they are 
going to have to assume their responsibility in a busi- 





We Agree With Them 


ODERN farm machinery has two major 

advantages: (1) lower production costs 
per bushel, per pound, per gallon, etc.; (2) 
diversified production is made feasible and 
farming is thereby made safer and more 
profitable—M. L, Nichols, Agricultural En- 
gineer, A. P. I. 

1977 


“Will land values ever come 
back?” Undoubtedly they 
will. It is not reasonable to 
think that farms will continue to sell so far 
below their true worth as the price at which 
many are being offered at the present time. 
The business of farming is too fundamental. 
—B. W. Bleckley, Appraiser, Federal Land 


Bank. 
|e | 


—to the man who sits be- 
hind a mahogany desk by 
a gas stove in the winter- 
time and under an electric fan in the sum- 
mertime but if he had a cotton sack strapped 
on his shoulders and had to go up and down 
the rows from August until January it 
wouldn’t be so pleasant—Flonnie G,. Lacey, 
Clay County, Alabama. ° 
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How? Stand by it when it 
is hungry. Feed it by giv- 
ing it organic matter. Stand 
by it when erosion is taxing its strength. See 
that it does not wash away. Put your money 
‘in your farm and it will return a good rate 
of interest. Let’s have hams from our hogs, 
eggs from our chickens, corn from the crib, 
and money from our cotton.—Clarence White, 
Lauderdale County, Alabama. 


The question 
is often asked, 


The farmer's 
life looks easy 


Let’s live 
for our farm. 











The Editorial Viewpoint 


nesslike way before they even put themselves in posi- 
tion to secure a fair price—a fact that has not been 
fully realized or else codperative marketing under Fed- 
eral Farm Board guidance would have been established 
already. And along with all this, the government, too, 
has a peculiar responsibility that has not been fully met 
—the duty of standardizing grades and providing re- 
liable price information and daily market reports. 

There is much alarm among well-informed men ag 
to how the markets may open this fall. It is none too 
early to map out programs to fit both normal con- 
ditions and an emergency situation. 


A Tale of Two Farmers 


E WAS in the act of “turning round” where the: 
rows ended on the highway. It was in one of the 
best cotton counties in three states. Seeing the 

young fellow working cotton with a two-bottom culti- 
vator, we stopped to chat with him. Yes, he had been 
married two years. Was growing cotton for a money 
crop. Depended on his wife to do most of the hoeing, 
while he followed his mule 83%4 miles “running around” 
his 15 acres of 3-foot rows. Four such cultivations 
would take man and mule on a journey of 334 miles 
in this one 15-acre piece! 

A little farther down the road, we found another 
young cotton farmer cultivating the same number of 
acres in 3-foot rows. We stopped again. He had been 
married four years, and he, too, depended on his wife 
for most of the hoe work. 

But there was a big difference in their ways of 
working, for this second farmer was riding a cultivator 
drawn by two mules. This was the big difference, since 
the cultivator cared for both sides of each row and 
the riding farmer was doing better work while getting 
over the same acreage in one-half the time as the other. 

There was another difference, not so big maybe, but 
still a great big difference: The farmer with the one 
mule and walking was getting tired and hot. The 
farmer with the two mules and riding one-row culti- 
vator was not only comfortable but seemed pleased 
with the whole world. He was whistling a gay tune! 

And one reason why he whistled was that by sav- 
ing so much time in cultivating his cotton, he had lots 
of extra time for making corn and hay. He can “live 
at home” and have the cotton money as extra cash or 
“velvet” for himself and his hard-working wife. And 
later on we predict they will get ahead so that she can 
stay out of the fields. 

We wish we could also hope as much for the other 
woman. But somehow we can’t. 


- Sound Versus Unsound Cropping 
Systems 


OR a long time Southern cotton farmers have heard 

the advice, “Plant sufficient acres in food and 

feed crops to supply the needs of the farm, and 
then plant the rest of the land to cotton.” 

There is no sound cropping system in this policy. In 
the future as in the past it can only result in a failure 
to develop a sound system of farming and a satisfying 
rural life. Under such a cropping system there will 
be failure to maintain three essentials of successful 
farming :— 

1, There will be only one “money crop” or one 
source of farm income—and there is ample evidence to 
prove conclusively that two or three considerable 
sources of income are necessary as insurance against 
low prices and partial crop failure. 

2. Soil fertility will not be maintained and crop yields 
will remain too low for a profitable agriculture if they 
do not actually decrease as in the past. 

3. Such a cropping system will not distribute labor 
well throughout the year. 

When there are enough farm animals kept to furnish 
a’ second or third considerable source of farm ;income, 
then the growing of feed for this larger number of 
animals should result in a cropping system suitable for 
our three needs—to give us more than one source of 
cash income, take care of soil fertility, and give.a suita- 
ble distribution of labor. But so long as we adhere to 
our present system of limited livestock production, con- 
fining our livestock largely to work animals, the ad- 


‘vice to “plant all the cotton you can after you have 


taken care of the food and feed needs of the farm” will 
be unsound and will inevitably lead to poverty and 
periods of distress, as it has in the past. | 

And what is here said of cotton is of course equally 
true of tobacco. 
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The Farm Alarm Clock: 
Fourteen Timely Jobs 


‘vo it pays best to side-dress cot- 
ton early is shown by South Carolina 
Experiment Station results. Nitrate of 
soda applications gave these results: Ap- 
plied at chopping 
time, 977 pounds 
seed cotton per acre; 
applied three weeks 
later, 955 pounds; 
six weeks after chop- 
ping, only 840 
pounds. 

2. Clean quarters 
are essential for best 
results from hens. To 
allow them to lay 
and roost in filthy places means more dis- 
ease and insect attacks and fewer eggs. 
Hens also need shade. And now is the 
time to sow green feed for chickens this 
fall—cabbage, collards, rape, kale, etc. 





3. Let the cultivators go shallow in the 
cornfields. To cultivate more than two 
inches deep will do harm by breaking off 
feeding roots. 


4. Give late corn a side application of 
readily available nitrogen by the time it 
is knee-high. Late corn especially needs 
it because hot and dry weather makes it 
more difficult to get a good yield than is 
the case with early planted corn. 


5. Let’s break a piece of ground now for 
fall Irish potatoes and harrow after each 
rain until planting time. 


6. Early and late work during the hot- 
test weather, with a longer rest period at 
noon, along with plenty of water to drink, 
is good for folks as well as mules and 
horses. 


7. Collars that do not fit properly are 
the cause of many sore shoulders. Let’s 
not punish our dumb friends by requiring 
them to work with galling sores. And let- 
ting the work stock. out in the pasture 
during hot nights is better than confining 
them in tight stables. 


8. Let’s prune watermelons for larger 
and finer quality melons. Take a sharp 
knife and when vines are dry, cut off all 
but two of the best young melons. When 
these are four or five inches long is the 
best time. Remove all others as fast as 
they show up. 


9. No time should be lost in getting 
stubble land planted. Soybeans and cow- 
peas are among the most profitable crops 
to grow on it, but the following should 
also pay: Late corn, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, and many kinds of vegetables. 
If alfalfa or clovers are to be sowed this 
fall, break some of this stubble ground 
now and harrow every few weeks until 
planting time. From now until the last 
of July is also the time to plant for fall 
vegetables. 


10. Hogs in pasture need not only plen- 
ty of fresh water but shade also. If shade 
of trees or shelter is not available, let’s 
build a brush arbor for them. 


11. Let’s cultivate crops often enough 
to kill all weeds and grass and prevent 
a hard crust forming. Beyond this the 
proof is rather definite that additional 
cultivation isn’t profitable. 


12. It pays to give the early sowed 
Sudan grass, sorghum, or millet an ap- 
plication of 100 to 200 pounds per acre 
of some of the readily available nitrogen 
carriers. This will hurry them along and 
also considerably increase the yield per 
acre. 


13. To prevent anthracnose or rust of 
watermelon vines and the melons, spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, beginning when 
the vines are a foot or two long. Repeat 
each 10 days to two weeks until three ap- 
plications are given—or until five or six 
are applied if weather is rainy. 


14, We should harvest the onions as 
soon as the tops begin to fall- over, let 
them lie on the ground to cure and dry 
for a few days, then cut off tops and 
store in thin layers in a cool, dry place. 
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“CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS 


WELCOME Close-ups 





FROM a distance a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor looks impressive pulling plows upgrade — but the 
close-up impresses even more. That shows the full-width plows set at honest depth — gripping trac- 
tion of the long, wide tracks — an engine running cool. You see the results of having reserve power 


and traction — tractor and plows move right along. 

Afar off, you’re amazed to see this tractor ripple over 
a soft seedbed with an extra-wide hook-up of disks — but 
get near enough to touch it and hear it purr — to see the 
driver smile. See how the broad tracks ride soft soil with- 
out sinking down to pack — see the tractor take its full 
load at rated speed despite mellow footing. Feel the 
easy seat. 

Glimpses from the road reveal the “Caterpillar” owner 
farming to schedule — getting more done — raising big- 
ger crops — making bigger profits. If you’re lucky enough 
to examine his account book, you’re likely to start on the 
same row. “Caterpillar” Tractors thrive on close-ups. 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “‘Caterpillar’”’ Dealer Near You) 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
(or address nearest dealer) 
Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 


profitably on my farm? Size of farm 





Chief crop 





Power now used_______. 





Name. niches 





Address —— 
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a power loss 
like a skunk in 


the chic 


A power loss is a vicious sneak 
thief. Ask any factory manager. 
He will tell you power losses can 
steal thousands of dollars. 

They can rob you too. Al- 
though your tractor engine is 
operating perfectly, the trans- 
mission may be slowing up the 
work, stealing power, and caus- 
ing excess fuel and oil consump- 
tion. 


ken coop 


Worn gears, chains and bear- 
ings due to improper lubrication 
with inferior oils and greases are 
the main cause for power losses. 
It takes good ammunition to go 
gunning for this sneak thief, 
power losses. By good ammuni- 
tion we mean constant atten- 
tion, day after day, with quality 
oils and greases that stand up 
on the job. 





On your combine watch out 
for power losses at these 
points; cutter bar mechan- 
ism, blower wpearings, ele- 
vator, grain cylinder bear- 
ings and reel drive. Never 
use old crankcase drainings 
on combine bearings. Make 
sure the tractor transmission 
is clean and well lubricated 
with the proper grade of 
Mobiloil. Don’t let the trans- 
mission steal power that 
should be delivered to the 
combine. 














A cultivator offers little op- 
portunity for power losses. 
But remember, cultivating 
is a long steady grind for the 
tractor. An improperly lubri- 
cated transmission will steal 
power from a smooth run- 
ning engine. If you didn’t 
start the season off by drain- 
ing and filling up with fresh, 
high quality oil, you should 
do so immediately. Don’t 
risk worn gears and a slug- 
gish machine. Consult your 
dealer for the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for the trans- 
mission. 











Mobiloil 
stands up 


Because it is Made— Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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EO MALLARD, county agent 
4 of Marion County, Georgia, 
$ went on to explain why: “When I 
> was a boy I always wanted to quit 
> school. I didn’t study much and I 
didn’t have any 


“I Lay My Start to Club Work,” He Said 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


was elected to membership in the 
honorary agricultural society, Alpha 
Zeta. 
His first work after graduating in { 
June, 1929, was as assistant county { 
agent in Wilkes 





But the club 
2 trips I won with 
my acre of corn 
$ gave me the 
> chance to visit 
the state uni- 
$ versity and the 
> state club camp 
and other places 
that changed my 
outlook on life. 
I became more 
interested in do- 
ing things at 
home as well as 
at school. 


“When I got 
to my last year 
of high school I 
had said to my- 
self, ‘If I’m go- 
ing to college 
I'd better begin 
to prepare .my- 
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> idea of ever go- a 
ing to college. oy pal 





County, in 32 
charge of dairy- 
ing, where he 2 
helped to coach @ 
the national 4-H 
champion dairy 
demonstration 
team. After six 
months in Wilkes 
he was trans- 
ferred to Cook 
County as coun- 
ty agent. Here 
he blazed the 
trail for coun- 
ty agent work. 
After serving 
here 13 months 
he was trans- 
ferred to Ma- 
rion County as { 
county agent 
early in 1931. 


County Agent 
Mallard was a 
corn club boy 
for five years, 











self’ —and I 
studied. MR, MALLARD AS A CLUB BOY; IN ONE OF 
2 a HIS PRIZE CORN CROPS WITH HIS FATHER 
That fall I Anp sIsTER. INSET, 
2 won the $400 


scholarship to the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture offered 
by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
> Educational Bureau’ to the cham- 
pion corn club member using ni- 
trate of soda as the sole source of 
» nitrogen. But I had already plan- 
ned to go to college anyway.” 

In his four years of college life 
he made an excellent record and 





lon 


winning a trip 
to the Club Con- 
gress at Chica- 
go his first year and many state and 
county prizes in the years that fol- 
lowed. His prize yield, which won 
for him the state championship in 
1920 and the Chicago trip, was 
148 bushels and 11 pounds on one 
acre, 2 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is another of  $ 
our series of stories about men and wo- 
men of today who give 4-H club work 
credit for their early start in life. 


AS HE LOOKS TODAY. 
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The Revolution in Transportation 


N MAY 4 the Interstate Commerce 

Commission handed down a decision 
permitting the railroads hauling cotton 
from the interior of Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas to 
Mobile, Alabama, and 
to Texas ports, to 
reduce rates to a 
point where they 
will be able to meet 
truck competition. It 
was pointed out that 
trucks were hauling 
cotton from _ points 
as much as _ 500 
miles distant from 
Gulf ports, and that the volume of traffic 
so handled had grown to a point where it 
was making tremendous inroads into the 
business of the rail lines. 

Just how severe competition by trucks 
was during the season of cotton harvest 
last year, the statistics presented leave no 
doubt. One of the exhibits showed that 
of the 1930 crop of the territory under 
consideration, some 1,138,935 bales, or 
24 per cent of all receipts at Texas ports, 
were delivered by truck. And it was 
pointed out by witnesses during the hear- 
ing that the trucks were actually getting 
50 per cent of the business in the terri- 
tory where they were active. It was 
stated also that if all the cotton trans- 
ported by trucks last year in the belt 
where the railroads are appealing for aid 
had been handled by the railroads them- 
selves at standard rates the revenue add- 
ed would have amounted to not less than 
$2,800,000. 

What has gone on in Texas has been 
duplicated throughout the belt. We our- 
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selves have seen trucks by the hundred 
loaded with cotton bound from the in- 
terior of Louisiana, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia to ports and to mill centers. 


In these personal observations and in 
what was brought out at the hearing in 
Washington referred to above, we have 
one of our most vital economic advantages 
brought boldly to light. The South has 
more than half the coast line of the entire 
continental United States, not including 
the Great Lakes. The geographical as 
well as commercial center of the South 
lies within a couple of hundred or so 
miles of some important port on the Gulf 
or South Atlantic seaboard. 


When it comes to the relation of indus- 
try to agriculture, 80 per cent of the cot- 
ton now being nianufactured in domestic 
mills is being manufactured in mills. of 
the South, all of which are in hauling dis- 
tance of the cotton fields. A very recent 
report shows that approximately five mil- 
lion tons of cotton seed have been crush- 
ed during the current season in mills, 
the majority of which are located in the 
heart of the cotton producing territory, 
and every pound of seed has to be hauled 
somewhere. : 

So, too, with many other farm  prod- 
ucts. Just what the final outcome of it all 
will be we do not know, but that a revo- 
lution is on in transportation there can be 
no doubt. Certainly much of the change, 
however, has been in the interest of effi- 
ciency, economy, and new opportunity, 
particularly that 
brought about by 
the farmers them- 
selves. 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Banana Peel 


HERE was a kind faced old man in 
my home town who walked with a 
cane. Whenever he saw a banana peel 
on the sidewalk, his cane would flick it 
into the gutter. I 
have often thought of 
that kind old gentle- 
man who tried to 
make the sidewalks 
safe for careless 
feet. People used 
to smile at his whim, 
as they still do at 
people who honestly 
try to create a bet- 
ter and safer world. 
Mr. Andrew Volstead lives in my 
city. I once spoke with him before a 
legislative committee at our State 
Capitol When he arose to speak 
several people hissed. The hissers were 
the remnants of the old guard who 
wanted to make the streets of our cities 
again slippery with the banana skins of 

drunkenness. 
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An incident in my father’s life has 
stuck in my brain. He was once elected 
to a public office, and thought that he 
must follow the custom of “setting up” 
the cigars to his friends. He bought the 
cigars, but did not give them away. I 
heard him say to my mother, “I would 
not want anyone to give cigars to my 
boys, and why should I give them to 
other people’s boys?” I never learned 
what happened to those cigars. 

The man who uses profanity in the 
presence of innocent boys is throwing 
banana peels for their mental and moral 
natures to slip upon. I yet recall some 
of the foul-mouthed men who befouled 
my boyhood vocabulary. 
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Many of the scenes depicted upon the 
movie screens are too slippery for the 
ideals of young people. As I sense the 
situation, monogamy, founded by AIl- 
mighty God, is a relationship that is too 
sacred for smutty jest and comic mis- 
representation. Loose ideals relating to 
the home are dangerous to throw around 
loosely. If marriage is not continued as 
a sacred institution, we Americans will 
simply pile up a heap of our material 
civilization as a tinder pile for fools’ 
torches in the future. 

A questionable habit carried by a 
strong man is a constant stumblingblock 
to weaker people. The man who can 
“drink and let it alone” is a banana peel 
to the poor fellow who can only “drink.” 
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The early Christians got into a con- 
duct tangle over the question of using 
the meat that had been offered to the 
gods in pagan temples. Some thought it 
was wrong, and others thought it prudent 
and thrifty, to get this cheaper meat. 
The proposition was put up to the Apos- 
tle Paul, and he settled it on its highest 
ground, “If meat maketh my brother to 
offend then will I eat no meat (offered to 
idols.)” In other words he would not al- 
low his conduct, even though it might not 
hurt him, to become an occasion for oth- 
ers’ falling. 
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There are many ways by which we 
may leave a rather slippery track for the 
feet of others. All foolish ostentation, all 
profession that is not backed up by char- 
acter possession, all prayers that are said 
and not lived, all explosions of temper 
that display the animal instead of the 
man, all careless and empty talk that 
announces a mental vacuity—all these 
things and many others that might be 
named make the “going” hard for others. 


To live carefully with an eye for the 
safety of the weakest members of the 
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Ta. 7 OUR success this year is going to depend largely on 

Cy how much productive work you can get done in fast 

ea — time with little labor. Some men make it cost very 

little to put in and harvest their crops, and they get 

a good profit whatever the price. Your profit will be deter- 
mined by how low you can cut your costs. 


In this vital matter of cost reduction, thousands have 
found the popular McCormick-Deering FARMALL abso- 
lutely indispensable. The FARMALL is a real all-purpose 
tractor. It tackles all power jobs, draw-bar, belt, and power 
take-off—it is ready for all machines, all jobs, and all crops, 
including planting and cultivating of row crops. It replaces 
6 to 10 horses and 2to3 men. It plows up to 9 acres a day, 
plants up to 45 acres‘a day, cultivates up to 65 acres a day, 
cuts a 14-ft. swath of hay with Farmall mower and trailer 
mower, and handles all haying jobs. Many men farm up to 
200 acres—alone—with the FARMALL. 


Don’t postpone FARMALL ownership and efficiency. 
Invest in a FARMALL — begin now to cut your costs. 
Read what Arthur Anderson, of Valley, Neb., did. He is 
one among thousands who are enthusiastic about this tractor. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about liberal terms on 
the FARMALL —the 3-annual-payment plan. 


(Incorporated) 












The 
McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL 


The FARMALL 
cultivates 2 or 4 
rows. This 4-row 
outfit cleans 33 to 
50 acres a day; in 
later cultivatings, 
50 to 65 acres. 


FARMALL Cuts Corn 
Costs to $5.73 per Acre 


In 1930, Arthur Anderson, Val- 
ley, Neb.,a FARMALL Tractor 
owner, produced 130 acres of 
corn at an actual cost, exclusive 
of land charges, of $5.73 per 
acre. The government average 
cost per acre on farms with 
similar yields is $12.98. Mr. 
Anderson’s yield totaled 3,900 
bushels, the cost per bushel be- 
ing a fraction more than 19 cents. 
His costs included: tractor ex- 
pense; 15 days’ labor plowing 
and harrowing, 412 days’ disking, 
4 days’ planting with a 4-row 
planter, 18 days’ cultivating with 
a 2-row cultivator, and 9 days’ 
harvesting; and seed, overhead, 
machinery other than the tractor, 
and hauling. 


This is one example among 
many we have on file, all fur- 
nished us by McCormick-Deer- 
ing tractor owners. Copy of 
booklet containing them will be 
mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester ComPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 








race is the finest of all fine arts. 
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Begin Now to Cut Your Costs 
—with a FARMALL 























































































Just paint te, sousts with Classified Ad columns every issue. 


99 
aC The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern Ruralist. 
a 


Black L The heat i 
__ rom the birds bodies releases methods and become thrifty. 


the fumes, which kill lic A Classified advertiser in our publication knows that his adver- 
NO HANDLING OF ‘BIRDS tisement goes to farmers. He knows that every advertiser is guar- 


There are two ways of making money with Classified Ads in 


make money by turning your merchandise into cash, or you can save 
and profit by taking advantage of the many bargains offered in the 
We suggest that you employ both 


Recommended ded fy v Colleges and Experiment anteed to be reliable and this reader-confidence helps bring in the 


Stations everywh 
does not have it, send $1 for 100 bird size. 


your dealer. If he orders. Perhaps you have something now you'd like to sell—if so, 
write out an advertisement and mail to us to start with the next 


a Soe issue. See the classified page for rates and circulation for our five 
Incorporated editions. Use the editions that best meet your requirements. 


Classified Ad Department 


he 
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ile, Ky. 


Make it a Habit to Buy 
and Sell with Classified 
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WHEN THIS PUMPING- 


JACK GOES 


UP, MOTOR 


REPAIR BILLS GO DOWN 


Every stroke of this jack is a stroke of good 
luck for some motor. Good luck? Yes, the 
best luck a motor ever had. For this jack 
pumps from the earth the finest known 
raw material for motor oil— Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? You'll have to go 
to Nature for the answer to that one. When 
she made this marvelous Crude she outdid 
herself. She gave it qualities no other oil 
possesses. She gave it greater oiliness, 
greater freedom from impurities. 

Motor oils refined from this great crude 
save you money. They give you many more 
miles per quart of oil. They give youa better 
piston seal, which means that you get more 
power and use less gasoline. And—note this 
well!—they give you the most dependable 
protection against the pesky, never-ending 
repairs caused by poor lubrication! 

Pennsylvania lubricating oils have greater 
resistance to heat. They stand up when 
other oils lie down and quit. That’s why you 
will find them chosen by experts for the 
toughest jobs —in automobiles, tractors, 
airplanes, motorboats; in locomotives, sta- 
tionary machinery and turbinés. 

And when it comes to refining, look for 

















PENNSYLVAN 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 




















leadership in the Pennsylvania field! In this 
field, refiners have the longest background 
of refining experience — generations, not 
years of it! For oil was refined here long 
before it was even discovered elsewhere. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of finished motor oil. Buy 
whichever brand you prefer. Each is made 
100% from Pure Pennsylvania GradeCrude. 


FREE! Send for your free copy of one of 
the mostinteresting oil booklets ever written. 
Valuable, informative. It tells the complete 
story of Pennsylvania oil. Address the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 


Dept. J-4, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P.G.C.0.A. 


This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker’s individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the finished product. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


[A GRADE 
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‘Trail 


PECK, who is writing the story, Bill, 

and Roger Grant set up a camp and 
small supply store on the Green Moun- 
tain Trail for the summer, partly to make 
money by selling supplies to hikers on 
the trail and partly 
to enable Roger to 
recover froma 
spell of pneumonia. 
Roger’s father was 
a customs agent 
who ten years 
previous disap- 
peared while try- 
ing to capture one 
Yarter, believed to 
be a smuggler. 
Mrs. Grant was in 
the customs service 
and Roger’s one 
ambition is to en- 
ter it when he is 
old enough. 

Near the scene 
of an encounter with Yarter, Speck found 
a bill fold in which was a Green Moun- 
tain Club membership card issued to 
Charles Saunders. After tricking the 
boys into letting him see the bill fold, a 
man whom they dubbed “Fox Face” 
claimed it at the newspaper office. The 
boys had just set up camp and were 
ready to turn in, and Speck had an un- 


“SPECK” 


-easy feeling that somebody was looking 


at them. Here the story continues. 


“T DON’T know why anyone should 
want to look at me,” Roger yawned. 

I sort of shivered. “I'll bet a hat 
there’s someone in the woods watch- 
ing us,” 

“You’re loony,” Bill mumbled, 
sleepy as a woodchuck in January. 

“Tt’ll wear off,” Roger told me. “You 
aren’t used to the woods at night. Lots 
of people are that way at first.” He 
looked around at the black forest and 
down the valley. “There is nobody nearer 
than the farmhouse a mile away.” 

“I suppose so,” I said. But the feeling 
stuck to me like a fly to tanglefoot. 


We turned in early and the others 
were asleep before they had time to close 
their eyes. But somehow I couldn't get 
the knack of it. There was something 
about the deep, gloomy woods that made 
me pull back the tent flap and look at 
the fire, which was bright and cheerful 
and friendly. I wasn’t nerv- 
ous I tell you. If I had been 
I would have hollered when 
a man stepped out of the 
darkness into the firelight. I 
just lay there and looked with 
all my eyes, hardly daring to 
breathe. 

At first I thought he must 
be up to some deviltry, for 
honest men don’t go pussy- 
footing around after folks 
have gone to bed. Then the 
fire blazed up and I got a 
good look at his face. I saw 
that my first guess had been 
wrong. It was a long, thin 
face, the face of a gentleman, 
if there ever was one, though 
the dark beard that grew all over the 
place looked considerable seedy. But 
what got me was his eyes, great dark 
eyes so mournful it made me want to 
cry just to look at them. I never saw 
such sad eyes. No sir; there was noth- 
ing mean about that man. You would 
sooner find poker ‘chips in a Bible than 
dirty tricks behind that face. 


He moved like a cat, touching nothing 
but seeing everything. Beside the fire 
was a pile of fuel, pieces of the packing 
cases that Roger had shipped his stuff 
from home in. One of the boards had 
his name in big letters and_the man 
seemed to be studying it. -Finally he 
picked it up and held it for a long time 
in his hands, then he put it back. He 
walked around the fire twice more, rub- 


as 


—By— 
Sterritt P. Allen 


bing his head and stopping each time to 
look at the board. He seemed to be try- 
ing to think, but in the end he gave it up 
and faded into the woods. 


CHAPTER V 


DIDN’T wake up the boys. There 

was no sense in it for the man had 
gone and a whole regiment couldn’t have 
caught him in the dark woods. And 
there was no reason for trying to catch 
him. He hadn’t done any harm and 
couldn’t if he tried. Unless I had missed 
my guess, he was as sad and harmless 
as a funeral wreath. Still, his face 
haunted me like ghosts you read about 
and I went to sleep feeling queer. 


The queer feeling was on deck when 
I woke up in the morning. Probably be- 
cause of it I was awake early, at just 
daybreak. I was as wide awake as a 
jackrabbit at a dog show so I slipped out 
of the tent, dressed, and went south along 
the trail to see what I could see. I’m 
no long haired, long eared poet and I 
don’t want to be one, but, believe it or 
not, the woods were sort of like fairyland 
that morning. You know that dreamy 
King Arthur stuff that a guy named Ten- 
nyson wrote for the reading books? That 
was it. It was twilight, but not like 
evening for the birds were singing every- 
where. Billions of ’em. Every bird I 
had ever heard before was there except 
Mel Tobin’s parr t and a cuckoo clock. 
There didn’t seem to be any wind for the 
big dewdrops hung without a shiver to 
the grass blades, but everywhere the trees 
were whispering like a congregation be- 
fore church begins. 

I was ambling along and was tempted 
to sing a little myself, seeing as there 
was nobody around to throw stones at 
me, when Roger came up from behind, 
buttoning his shirt as he trotted. 


“Q'\ WELL morning,” he said. 
“You bet!” 

“What are you up so early for?” 

“Same to you.” 

“T’m always up early when I’m in the 
woods. It’s the best part of the day.” 

“Bill asleep?” 

“Ves” 

“He'll be sore to have us beat him.” 

“Too bad. Where you zoing ?” 

“Oh, just alomg the trail.” 


“Mind if I go?” 


“Course not. You’ve been 


here before?” 


“Hiked through several 
times. There’s a lookout a 
little farther on.” 


The path climbed an easy 

hill, crossed a level stretch 

and went up a steep pitch. A 

few minutes more and we 

came to some considerable 

cliffs that rose on the left and 

fell away on the right. Then 

we went through a place that 

had been burned over and came 

out on a rocky hill. It was the 

first time I had really seen the valley 
and it took my breath away. I had no 
idea it was so big. First, there were 
miles and miles of woods, then clearings, 
farms, townships, counties, Lake Cham- 
plain, the Adirondack Mountains ;in New 
York. And that wasn’t a patch on the 
map of the United States. I was just 
beginning to understand the joke about 
the guy who said it was no trick for 
Columbus to discover America—he 


couldn’t very well have helped bumping ~ 


into it. 


“TF OOK!” Roger- whispered and stuck — 
his elbow into my stomach of a 3 


sudden. 


I looked and nearly fell off the stump 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in June 


UNE is the beginning of the beekeep- 

er’s harvest itt most sections; possi- 
bly a surplus has already been removed 
in sections favorably situated. The un- 
usually early rainfall, 
stimulating heavy 
plant growth, togeth- 
er with the fact that 
the bees did not re- 
ceive a setback from 
late freezes, should 
favor a rather large 
honey crop, provided 
the bees have re- 
ceived the proper at- 
tention. 

As soon as the honey in the cells is 
capped, it may be removed for use on 
the table or for marketing. If to be used 
for comb honey, it makes the best ap- 
pearance if all cells are capped; but if 
intended for extracting, it may be re- 
move:l when about three-fourths of the 
cells are capped. If less than these are 
capped, it may be taken as an indication 
that the honey is not fully ripened; that 
is, it is not completely evaporated to the 
consistency of real honey; and unripened 
honey is very apt to ferment. 








BR. BR. REPPERT 


OMB of a dark color is not fit for 

use as such on the table. The dark 
color indicates that the queen at some 
time has deposited eggs in such comb and 
that young bees have developed in it. As 
each young bee develops and finally 
emerges from the cell, it leaves as a lin- 
ing a thin layer of spun web forming its 
pupal case. Repeated emergence of suc- 
cessive broods of young bees leaves a still 
darker color, so that finally the comb be- 
comes practically black. The honey stored 
in such cells is of course unaffected, and 
may be extracted and thus used on the 
table. 

Beekeepers often fail to obtain the 
greatest possible honey harvest because 
they do not provide the bees proper room 
for storing the nectar when it is brought 
from the field. It should be remembered 
that as the nectar is gathered, it is 
brought in as a very dilute sweet sub- 
stance that must be evaporated before it 
may properly be called honey. As it is 
brought to the hive, it is placed in the 
cells over a considerable area of comb, 
and the bees, at night as well as during 
the day, by a continuous movement of 
the wings, cause an air current to pass 
over it and so evaporate it finally. Dur- 
ing a season of abundant nectar secretion, 
and with a strong colony, eight or ten 
pounds of honey may be stored in a day; 
and it will be understood therefore that 
for the spreading of the dilute nectar from 
which this is made, an enormous amount 
of comb area should be provided. There- 
fore, during a time when the bees are ob- 
served to be busily engaged in bringing 
in nectar, this area must be provided, and 
new supers of empty combs added to the 
hive well in advance of their apparent 
need. Empty supers should be added just 
beneath those that are almost full; though 
when the nectar flow in the field is known 
to be slackening, empty supers should be 
added above, for use in case of actual 
need, 


BEES keep the hive cool during hot 

weather by fanning with their wings 
and causing an air current to pass around 
all parts of the hive. In very hot weath- 
er, they are sometimes unable to keep 
the temperature properly reduced by this 
means. The hives during summer should 
therefore be kept as cool as_ possible, 
and placed in the shade of trees if these 
are available. If shade cannot otherwise 
be provided, a broken shade consisting 
of laths or such narrow lumber, built 
into a lattice work, and placed on the 
hive, or better, a little above, will answer 
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No. R-609 New 
range in pastel 
greet ivory and 

lack. FiveHigh- 
Power burners. 
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speed 


with economy 
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Phe 30% more cooking speed. 
Fast-as-gas cooking performance 
with fuel economy. Perfection’s 
newly-developed High-Power 
Burner heats a pan for frying in 
two minutes, boils two quarts of 
water in less than nine minutes, 
heats the oven in six minutes... with 
clean, easily controlled heat. 





NOW! MODERN ICELESS 
REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! 
Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the burners once a day. Keeps 
food fresh and pure, makes ice cubes, 
right in your kitchen. 


Also made for use with gas. Send for 


free booklet. 


Some distributors’ territories still open. 


























Write for franchise details. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 


New HIGH-POWER 
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Why put up another day with an 
out-of-date stove? New High-Power 
Perfection stoves and ranges are 
made in sizes for every kitchen. 


Perfections in Color, from $182 up 


Porcelain, lacquer and baked enamel 
finishes in soft pastel green, ivory 
and black. Sturdy steel construction. 


Berore YOU BUY ANY STOVE 


Consider the cost of fuel. Kerosene is the 
cheap, dependable fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 
speed of the more costly fuels using the 
economical fuel... safe, clean kerosene. 
Ask your dealer today for a demonstration 
of the High-Power burners with tilting 
drums for easy lighting. 
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++ Saves time, saves work, saves fuel 


Od Burning 
STOVES 
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the purpose very well. 


for-canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 


LIVE AT HOME seat Hard Times. 


ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 


CAN 


Write today for reduced prices and booklet “Building 
Bank Account with Tin Cans.” 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 


DEPT. I 


STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS | |; 


only method recommended by 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


BARGAIN PRICES 
IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 


SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
DD) The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 





A Dixie outfit of- 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








y 
>} Women’s Magazines ; 
Special Club Prices 
noe |e Women’s Club No. 601A 
sie raciiuti) Household Magazine ...... 1Yr. 
Pd Good Stories ..............- 1Yr. yt 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
> Everybody’s Pocley Mag- 
NE ns caGan's oc rweascaaes 1Yr. 
The Country Home ....... 1Yr. 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) $ 
Progressive Farmer 
9 Southern Ruralist ...... 1 Yr. 
4 Women’s Club No. 603A 
Fruits & Gardens ......... 1¥r. All for 
Home Friend .............. 1Yr. Only 
Good Stories .......-...... Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
Home Circle ............... Yr. 
Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 
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pay 20000000 


Mail a Dollar Bill—TODAY! 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN , 
RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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One telephone call saved 
100 acres of tomatoes 


A LarGceE tomato field belonging to a farmer of Scotland County, 
N. C., was suddenly attacked by hordes of horn worms. The whole 
crop would have been destroyed in a short time. The farmer im- 
mediately telephoned the office of a farm paper in a nearby city to 
ask about the proper spray. He was told what to use and how to 
mix it. Within a few hours preparations were made, spraying was 
begun, and the crop was saved. 


The telephone is constantly proving its worth in helping to get 
the best prices for livestock, grain and fruit sold through co-opera- 
tive associations or local markets. It is also of great service in mak- 
ing social and business engagements, running errands or summoning 
help in emergencies. 

The modern farm home has a telephone that serves well, day in 
and day out, rain or shine. 


A BELL SYSTEM 








Our Aieatiamenls Guaranteed Reliable (os 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and _ securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 





—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


i. BENTHALL 
PEANUT PICKER 


the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
Used also 
in six foreign countries. 
Write for particulars. 


ty-five years. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated - 
Suffolk, Virginia 

















One Gallas Departmint fer Men 


Bill Has Strange Symptoms: What Can Be the Matter? 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


GOT a letter th’ other day fr’m Mis- 

ter R. L. Ruddell, that lives at Colum- 
bia, La. Seems like he ain’t been gittin’ 
his paper reg’lar lately, an’ he writ in t’ 
find out how I was gittin’ along, an’ said 
he was skeered I had come down with 
numonia, ’r tyfoid feever ’r sump’n. He 
wound up by sayin’ that he b’leeved I 
was the best edditer there was on th’ pa- 
per. Well, that sounded t’ me like he 
mite be aimin’ t’ borrow sum munney 
fr’m me, so I didn’t answer his letter rite 
away, but I ain’t heered nothin’ further 
fr’m him, so maybe he didn’t mean nothin’ 
by sayin’ what he did. 

I’m glad t’ state that I ain’t in what 
you’d call bad helth, tho here a while 
back I had a sorter breakin’ out that I 
thought might be a case of lepprosy, but 
I desided later it wasn’t nothin’ but cow- 
itch. At th’ same time, I been havin’ sum 
simptoms that’s got me sorter worried, an’ 
I jest about made up my mind that I'd 
have t’ take a little treatmint t’ git 
straightened out, before I got plum broke 
down. 

F’r instance, ef I’m plowin’ my bottom 
corn, an’ happen t’ turn up a cupple of 
good fat fish worms, looks like I can’t 
hardly keep fr’m huntin’ up a tin can an’ 
puttin’ ‘em in it. Then here th’ other 
day, I was up in th’ barn loft, an’ 
ketched site of my cane poles that I’d done 
put up there after I’d got thro fishin’ 
last summer, an’ I had a right funny 
feelin’ cum over me, jest like I was set- 
tin’ on a creek bank somewheres, an’ 
ketchin’ red-bellies an’ stump-knockers. 
Couldn’t seem t’ git th’ idee out’n my 
head sumway, an’ even whilst I was sidin’ 
up my cotton that evenin’, I kep’ study- 
in’ about them cane poles an’ that creek 
bank. * 


I CAN’T say that I got anny speshul 
pains nowheres, an’ I don’t s’pose 
there’s annything reely seryius th’ matter 
with me, but I allways beleeved that it 
was best t’ take good keer of yourself, an’ 
not wait tel you got down plum in th’ 
bed. 

So when I met up with ol’ Doc Dusen- 
berry th’ other day, I told him how I was 
feelin’, an’ my simptoms an’ all. He said 
he had found a good many cases jest like 
mine in his practise lately, in fack it 
seemed t’ be a sort of eppidemick all 
over th’ country. Said he had three ’r 
four right bad cases of it right here in our 
settlemint, an’ he hadn’t ben able t’ find 
no meddicine that seemed t’ do mutch 
good. He ’llowel that it was one of them 
things that jest had t’ run its coarse, an’ 
said he b’leeved th’ best thing fer us 
fellers that has got th’ worst cases of it, 
was t’ git t’gether, an’ dig us sum bait, 
an’ spend a week ’r so down on th’ river 
around th’ best fishin’ holes we knowed 
about, an’ maybe th’ fresh air an’ sun- 
shine an’ fried channel cat mite holp us 
up sum. Ol’ Doc has got sum pritty good 
idees to be jest a common ol’ country doc- 
tor, so me an’ Sam Singleton and Jim 
Ellis is goin’ t’ do like he says, an’ see 
ef it'll help us git back into shape. I 
reckon us three has got about th’ worst 
cases of annybuddy around here, an’ ef 
it cures us, why anny of you fellers that 
has come down with this here disease kin 
try it. 


OW I don’t want you fellers t’ git all 

exsited, because prob’ly ef I foller th’ 
doc’s orders, I’ll git all right again, an’ be 
abel t’ take up my edditorial duties jest 
as soon as I git back. Of coarse I hate 
t? leave rite now, with so mutch work t’ 
be done around th’ place, but a feller has 
got t’ take keer of his helth, even ef it’s 
a right smart of inconvenience. 


An’ ef anny of you should happen t’ 


be annywheres along th’ Flintrock River, 
durin’ th’ nex’ week ’r so, you'll prob’ly 
find us three invalids camped jest below 
where Big Sandy Creek comes in’ an’ ef 
them fishin’ holes is as good as they gen’- 
rully is, you kin jest figger on settin’ 
down t’ as fine a mess of fried fish as you 
ever et in your life, an’ you'll be plum 
welcum. 





Business News of Interest 


to Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 
Managing Editor 

ry Firman E. Bear, director of agri- 

cultural research for ‘the American 
Cyanamid Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of Gus M. Oehm as agricul- 
tural editor, effective July 1. The Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company is to be con- 
gratulated on its choice. Gus Oehm 
is well known in agricultural circles 
throughout the South. After several 
years’ service with the United Press As- 
sociation, a part of that time as inter- 
national correspondent in foreign coun- 
tries, he became agricultural editor at the 
University of Arkansas. Later he served 
the National Fertilizer Association with 
headquarters in Atlanta and then in 
Washington. 


The Easy Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 601, Lincoln, Nebraska, has put on 
the market a machine for chopping cot- 
ton. You may have seen their advertise- 
ment in a recent issue of this paper. 
From the standpoint of economy such a 
machine should have quite an ad- 
vantage, especially in localities where 
acreage is large and labor scarce. 


C. A. Whittle, who is well known to 
our readers as a writer for the Georgia 
Experiment Station, the Georgia Forestry 
Department, and others, has prepared a 
very attractive bulletin for the Gulf 
States Steel Company. Fence Your 
Way to Prosperity, is the title. Any man 
engaged in any type of farming is inter- 
ested in fencing. There is, probably no 
greater barrier to more extended live- 
stock farming in the South than the lack 
of adequate fencing. We most certainly 
recommend that our readers write the 
Gulf States Steel Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and ask for a copy of 
Mr. Whittle’s bulletin. It is free. 





Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 


“T don’t want to die, but it will be right 
interestin’ to find out if there is any old 
bachelors in Heaven.” 

“Sunday don’t mean so much to people 
that takes daily baths. I know some o’ the 
pious feelin’ I have on Sunday mornin’ 


>”? 


is just a clean feelin’. 























—from the celebrated painting by Millet 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Whose breath biew out the light within this brain? 

Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

















a ne shadow falling across the pages of hu- 


man history —the shadow of the man with the 


hoe. On the bent shoulders of the man with the 
hoe lay the relentless burden of the world’s needs. 
Through all the ages, in whatever the land, he had 
toiled so desperately for food and for life itself 
that he could not lift his face to the light. 

Then, one hundred years ago, in the land of 
promise, came an event destined to lighten the 
labors and to free the talents of men. Cyrus Hall 
McCormick invented the reaper, and so made cheap 
bread a reality before the millions. 

The McCormick reaper multiplied many-fold 
man’s strength for the grim battle against hunger. 
Thus began the conquest of the harvest, a bound- 
less victory. Over the horizon then rose the vision 
of a mechanized agriculture, lighting the eyes and 
quickening the hearts of men. Invention came 
crowding after invention in the train of the reaper 
and the Golden Age was at hand. 


International Har- 


To have dominion over sea and land?’ 


—Copyrighted by Edwin Markham, 
the poet, and us.d with his permisswn 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


AND THE GOLDEN AGE 
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Centennial, pauses to look upon the miracles wrought 
in the century of progress. All crops and all opera- 
tions in the march of Agriculture were touched by 
the magic of the machine. Plowing and tilling, 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting moved ma- 
jestically through the routine of the seasons, gov- 
erned by men no sturdier than their sires but 
armed now with the powers of giants. 

And as the busy hum of farm machines swept 
onward with the course of empire and spanned 


oceans to all lands, the few began to feed the many, 








Machines were releasing men from the fields for 
the building of industry. Civilization of a new order 
rose upon the foundations of the past. Such is the 
measure of the achievement of the farmer. Such is 
the glory of Agriculture. 

The man with the hoe has straightened his bent 
back and come into his own. He has taken power 
and machines, ever more saving of toil and labor, 
out among the natural resources that are his birth- 
right and set up the new domain of enlightened 
Agriculture. The light within his brain, blown out 
in ages past and now relighted, has shown him the 
way to heights beyond the hopes and dreams of 
the peasantry of an older time. 

From his comfortable farmstead, in whatever the 
land, the well-equipped farmer serves all men, and 
industry initsturn provides him and his family with 
the fruits of an interlocking civilization. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company.grateful to have played 
a part in the making of the modern era, pledges itself 


anew to the service of Agri- 





vester, in the time of this 1831 


CENTENNIAL OF 


THE MCCORMICK. 


REAPER 


1y31 ¢ culture and of Industry. 
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-1 Cut for Pipes Only 


2 Made by Wellman’s Method 
.-. an 1870 Tobacco Secret 


simmons §— «A cooler smoke...and 
weet to the End...No Soggy a drier pipe / 


GRANGER : AND what’s more, the sweetest, richest fragrance that ever floated 
Cr > : from a bowl. Load your favorite briar—with Granger; pinch 
by pinch, on the “installment plan.” Pack it tight, light it all 
around—and you're all set! 
Slower-burning, cooler-smoking, clean to the last dry ash— 
that’s Granger Rough Cut. And our own Wellman’s Method 


mellows and “seals in” the flavor as nothing else can! 
tw) 





© 1931, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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'My Garden Grows 


New Crops Replace the Old 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Y MAY 20 my first planting of Eng- 
lish peas had finished bearing, and 
the old vines were pulled up and a plant- 
ing of squash made in this row. After 
the squash are gone 
I shall plant fall Irish 
potatoes, making 
three crops from this 
space. It takes heavy 
fertilizing for three 
; crops on the same 
ground each year, 
but that is what I 
am doing. 
II 


Hand Dust Gun 
Needed by Every Gardener.—I have been 
using both Kalite and Dutox as poison 
dust for potato bugs and cabbage worms, 
and they controlled both of these pests 
perfectly. Because they do not contain 
arsenic many folks prefer them to such 
arsenical poisons as calcium arsenate and 
arsenate of lead. I 
used a small hand 
dust gun for apply- 
ing the material. 
Everyone having 
even a small gar- 
den should have 
' one of these dust 
“guns and a supply 
of- poison dust. 


III 


Garden Now 
Feeding Me— On 
Saturday May 16 I 
had the following 
vegetables for din- 
ner from my gar- 
den: English peas, 
cabbage, Irish po- 
' tatoes, green on- 
' jons, radishes, 
- beets, and head let- 
tuce. I hope many 
of you had more 
| than I did, but I 
| had enough, and 
the half acre in my garden gives every 
| promise of supplying me liberally with 
' vegetables throughout the year. 


IV 


Ready for Bean Beetle.—I am getting 
- ready for the bean beetle. The poison 
| and hand duster are both ready for quick 
' action. These pests work fast, and I am 
| going to cover my beans with Kalite, Du- 
tox, or some other poison dust when the 
' first cluster of eggs is found. They are 
~ yellowish in color, and are laid in patches 
"on the under side of leaves as well as 
| tops. A week or 10 days after the first 
“Poisoning I will apply it again, whether 
| or not any bugs are present. Calcium ar- 
F senate at the rate of one pound to seven 
of powderéd lime will prove effective 
so. Each new crop of beans will be 
'poisoned according to this plan. 


Vv 


' To Make Fourth Setting of Tomatoes 
oon.—There are three different ages of 
tomatoes growing in my garden now, and 
4 shall make another setting now soon. 
these will give me a fresh supply of ripe 
fruit in late summer or early fall. For 
ite fall and for green: tomatoes to har- 
fest and store just ahead of the first 
Killing frost, I will make a setting of 
ants in late July or early August. 
4 VI 
Thinned Peaches to Four Inches Apart. 
eMy peaches have been given the last 


ray. The set of fruit was particularly 
Mavy, and I thinned to one peach for 


L, A. NIVEN 


each 4 inches in late May or just before 
the seed commenced to harden. This will 
result in much larger and better quality 
peaches, and few, if any less pounds fruit 
per tree. 

VII 


Starting Now for Fall Vegetables.— 
For the next 30 to 45 days I expect to 
make another planting of nearly all the 
vegetables planted early in the spring. 
These will be for late summer and fall 
use. Whether the fall garden will be of 
much value will be determined during 
that time, and the proper thing to do is to 
imagine that the time is April and start 
planting the garden all over again. I will 
delay planting fall Irish potatoes to late 
July or early August. The fall crop of 
English peas will be planted late in Au- 
gust or early September, depending on 
weather. Rutabaga turnips will go in 
during late July and regular turnips in 
August and September. 

VIII 
Fertilizing Again 
for Fall Vegetables. 
—In preparing 
for fall planted 
vegetables I shall 
break the ground 
again and fertilize, 
using the same 
quantity as for 
spring vegetables— 
10 pounds 6-8-6 
for each 100 feet 
of row space. 
Wherever possible 
I will break and 
fertilize several 
weeks before time 

for planting. 


IX 


Tomatoes Staked. 

—My tomatoes have 

all been tied up to 

stakes. Only one 

main stem was 

allowed to grow. 

Suckers are being pinched out as fast as 

they appear. Tops of the earliest ones 

were pinched out so as to allow only four 

to six clusters of fruit to develop. This 

is the way to get the earliest and finest 

specimen fruits. Most total pounds will 

usually result if the plants are not pruned 

or staked but allowed to tumble over and 

grow as they will, especially during the 
latter part of the summer. 


x 


To Plant Liberally of Collards.—I 
haven’t yet put in my collards but expect 
to do so soon. I will set plants about the 
same distance apart as for cabbage, or 
plant seed in hills and thin out. I like the 
plant method best if there is good mois- 
ture in the soil. In case of severe drouth 
planting seed where the plants are to re- 
main is least troublesome. Collards usu- 
ally look rather scraggy during the sum- 
mer, but they will snap out of it in the 
fall and produce fine greens by winter. 

XI 

Will Mulch Some Vegetables.—If I can 
find sufficient pine straw, small grain 
straw, or hay without too much cost I am 
going to cover the ground three or four 
inches thick around my tomatoes and 
probably some of the other vegetables, 
and forget about cultivating them any 
more. A mulch of this kind will almost 
entirely check growth of weeds and grass, 
largely prevent moisture evaporation, and 
make further cultivation unnecessary. I 
hope many of my gardening friends will 
try this method and let me know how 
they like it. 
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Peery engines are re- 
placing horses because 


they work faster, and at a lower 
cost per horsepower. 

Ethyl Gasoline goes one step 
farther. It makes good motors 
better. It increases the saving 
that gasoline engines give you 
in time, labor and upkeep. 

Ethyl gives more because it 
is good gasoline (specially 
tested for purity, volatility, 
and other desirable qualities) 
plus valuable drops of Ethyl 
fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethyl 
fluid controls combustion. It 
prevents the uneven explosions 
that cause power-waste, harm- 


The Ethyl emblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl 
quality. Constant inspection of gas- 
oline from Ethyl pumps throughout 
the country guards this standard. 
All Ethyl Gasoline is colored red. 


ful “knock” and overheating. 


It governs the burning of gaso- 
line so that power is deliv- 
ered with a smoothly increasing 
pressure, bringing out the best 
performance of amy engine. 
Put Ethyl Gasoline in your 
truck, tractor and passenger 
car. It will keep the engines in 
better shape and save money 
on carbon removal. It will 
lessen wasteful gear shifting on 
hills and heavy going. It will 
take you there and get you 
back quicker and easier — 
whether you are driving to 
town or plowing a field. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City. 








GOOD 
GASOLINE 














The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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KNICKER SUITS AND COMBINATION KNICKER AND 
SKIRT SUITS MAKE HIKES AND NATURE EXCUR- 
SIONS MORE ENJOYABLE. 


SIMPLE COTTON VOILES AND PRINTS ARE MOST 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SOCIAL ACTIVITY AT CAMP. 


ITH the coming of the long summer, 
many 4-H club girls and other girls too, 
are planning to go to a county, district, 
or state camp. One of the big problems to be 
solved is choosing appropriate clothes to carry 
to camp. One thing you should bear in mind 
about wearing any of your good clothes to camp, 
is the fact that real wardrobes are not included 
as necessary equipment. Therefore, this fact 
should guide you when you are selecting the 
clothes to wear. How can you take 
care of your best dress in camp if you 
find only a peg in the wall to hang it 
on? Perishable and fragile 
clothes simply have no place 
in a camp! 

Traveling Clothes. — Of 

course the mode of travel to 
the camp will determine 
largely the type of clothes to 
wear in traveling. If one 
goes by train, a dark silk or 
cotton tweed one-piece dress 
with simple hat and semi- 
dress shoes should be worn. 
If you are going into a sec- 
tion where the mornings and 
evenings are cool, a light 
jacket or coat should be car- 
ried. Of course, if you trav- 
el in a large school bus or 
truck it would be well to don 
camp clothes for the trip. 
The traveling dress may be 
used during your stay in 
camp for excursions to the 
nearby town or city and for 
church services. 

The Party Dress—If the camp program calls for 
an informal party (and a camp program generally does), 
then you should carry one dress which is suitable for 
such an occasion. A simple cotton voile or batiste 
print is most appropriate. One dress of this type is 
all that is necessary for’a long stay at camp, since op- 
portunities to wear dresses of this type are very rare. 
With this may be worn light colored hose and the shoes 
in which you travel. 


The Real Camp Time Clothes—Interesting patterns 
are being shown now of one-piece shorts and blouse 
combination with which a wrap around skirt is worn. 
These may be made of the lovely everfast colors. Of 
course the colors chosen should be the ones most be- 
coming to you, and the ones that do not tend to show 
soil easily. Don’t you think that khaki color is an 
awfully hard, dark color, that is very unbecoming to 
most people? Then if you do, why not choose some 
of the other lovely colors to wear? This will help to 
liven up the camp, too. It’s a beautiful sight to arrive 
at a camp and see the girls in becoming colors running 
about the camp among the trees. Everfast suitings 
may be had in light and medium weights. Choose the 
weight that will not be too heavy. Remember when 
our clothes are uncomfortable we won’t enjoy the camp. 


Some of the play suit patterns have the shorts and 


Summer 


Dress 


for Summer Camps 


‘By? LURLINE COLLIER, Georgia State Girls’ Club Agent 


CAMP CLOTHES SHOULD PERMIT FREEDOM 
FOR ALL SPORTS, 


THE NATIONAL 4-H CLUB UNIFORM IS AT- 
TRACTIVE AND SERVICEABLE, 


blouse combinations, sleeveless, made of 
prints, with which a little jacket and 
skirt of solid color may be worn. The 
jacket is worn only in the mornings or 
evenings when a light wrap is needed. 
Knickers of linen and cotton worn 
with a mannish shirt or blouse make 
comfortable outfits for camp life for 
some people. That will depend upon 
the build of person. Fat persons will 
not find this a comfortable nor a becom- 
ing outfit. Simple one-piece dresses that 
do not have loose belts, collars, and cuffs, 
are always comfortable and attractive. 








Underclothes—Only simple underclothes of cotton 
should ever be carried to a camp. Simple, comfortable 
one-piece combinations, free of bands and tight elastic, 
are much to be preferred. Worn with this, if necessary, 
is a well fitted brassiere that keeps the figure neat and 
trim. Slips may be made of lonsdale cambric or other 
light material. Pongee is found to be quite satisfactory. 
The colors should be determined by the dress with 


which the garment is to be worn. Simple 
nightgowns or pajamas made of cotton are 
much more appropriate on a camp than the 
fancy silk ones. These may be in colors or 
white. A simple kimono or dressing gown 
mace of some light cotton material is needed, 


Shoes and Hose.—Shoes should fit well and 
be sturdy. You must remember all camps make 
plans for long hikes, so by all means carry 
comfortable shoes of this type. If the camp 
affords a tennis court, be sure to include tennis 
shoes. Cotton hose or socks are very satisfac- 
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A GROUP OF GIRLS IN A CAMP STUDYING POINTS 
TO BE DESIRED IN SUITABLE UNDERCLOTHES. 





tory from the standpoint of both economy and 
service. By all means choose cotton hose to 
wear with your cotton camp clothes. 


Hats.—In this day when everyone seems to 
be talking sunshine, it is still necessary at times 
to have a hat for protection, 
You will need a comfortable 
plain hat to wear for shade on 
some of the hikes and trips 
around the camp. 


Bathing Suit—What’s a 
camp outfit without a swimming 
suit! I believe you can find one 
of the woolen suits most reason- 
able now. Choose a color that 
will not fade in water and ex- 
posure to sun. 


Here is a list of other things 
that will help you enjoy your 
camp life:— 


1. Laundry bag for soiled clothes. 

2. Coat hangers for each garment 
that can’t be folded and kept in 
your baggage. 

3. Newspapers or hat sacks for your 
hat and to cover your clothes 
on the hangers, will help to 
protect them from exposure to 
light and atmosphere. 

4. A word about the number of 
clothes to carry for one week 
spent at camp:— 

1 traveling outfit. 

1 light voile or thin cotton dress 

for socials. 

1 nice pair hose. 

2 pair cotton” hose. 

6 handkerchiefs (a fresh one 
for each day). 

1 sun hat. 

1 swimming suit. 

A light coat or sweater. 


zZcamp outfits (school dresses 
or knicker suits described). 

3 suits of underclothes. 

2 nightgowns or pajamas. 

1 kimono. 

1 pair comfortable shoes. 

1 pair shoes worn with travel- 
ing suit. 


I am sure you will find this list quite adequate f 
one week’s stay at camp. 
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When You Swim— 


A Little Talk on Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


VERY boy and girl in possession of 
normal mental and physical health 
should learn to swim, for this is not only 
a good type of life insurance against 
drowning, but the 
physical benefits 
and pleasures one 
may receive from 
this type of sports 
are considerable in 

their extent. 


To be sure we 
now are able to 
teach something of 
S aac “dry 
swimming on “dry 
land.” A good 
gymnasium is equipped with apparatus 
designed to familiarize one with the 
principles of the art. The same kind 
of movements of hands, arms, and legs, 
that bring into play identical muscle 
groups, are experienced, but I could not 
really and conscientiously encourage any- 
one to try to become proficient in 
aquatic sports without getting into the 
water and becoming wet all over. 


Dr. M. ¥. HAYGOOD 


LONG about this time of year we 
country boys begin to dream dreams 
of the “old swimming hole.” How we used 
to wish for the sun to come out in all of 
its glory and warm the water and the 
atmosphere, so we could plunge our bod- 
ies deep into its bosom; dive, swim races, 
turn the water wheel, float on our backs, 
tread water, splash water into each oth- 
er’s faces, and “cut up generally!” Ex- 
cept for the snake 
nuisance, a sense of 
danger scarcely en- 
tered our youthful 
minds. 


Bacteria, the kinds 
that give us typhoid 
fever, diarrhea, dys- 
entery, and many 
others, were then be- 
yond our mental 
grasp. An _ open 
privy on the hillside 
above the swimming 
hole as a source of 


trouble never entered our minds; but 
now it’s different. Almost any boy or 
girl of the teen age knows that swim- 
ming has its dangers as well as its bene- 
fits. 


1. There is the probability that the 
water is dangerously polluted from open 
privies, or that the sewer or septic tank 
effluent from some house or community 
farther up stream is releasing millions of 
disease producing germs. 
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2. Filth from hogs—I mean the “‘two- 
legged” variety who spit, and even allow 
certain other of his excretions to pass 
into the water constitute a real menace 
because many of the infections are from 
the respiratory, upper alimentary, lower 
intestinal, and urinary tracts of human 
beings. 


OME of swimming’s benefits are :— 

1. It trains one’s muscles, and this form 

of exercise is quite wholesome if there is 

no heart disease or other condition which 
must be considered. 


2. As far as possible, all should know 
the art of swimming since no one is sure 
that he may not be called upon some day 
to save himself or another from drowning. 


Fortunately nearly all state boards of 
health have for free distribution literature 
which deals with the subject of swimming 
pool sanitation. This, as indicated, may 
be had on request. I would advise that 
all who are physically fit should learn to 

swim and _ practice 
swimming regularly. 
They should, how- 
ever, select only 
clean water in which 
to enjoy aquatic 
sports. I would ad- 
vise too that they 
write the state health 
department for liter- 
ature on swimming 
pool sanitation and 
the hygiene of swim- 
ming and that this 
literature be studied. 


Manners in Public 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


B PUD talking in public places is gener- 

ally done to attract attention. Those 
who do it think, “Everyone will notice how 
nice I look, what a pretty dress I am wear- 
ing, what a good haircut I have. They 
will think my remarks clever.” No, what 
they really think is something like this: 
“What a rude person! Her family has 
had no cultural advantages. What an 
ugly voice—so harsh and_ rasping.” 
Strange as it may seem, the quiet manner, 
and the low voice attract favorable atten- 
tion. A good rule to follow is to talk 
only for the benefit of the person with 
whom you are walking. 


And that brings up another point on 
which many young people are thought- 
less. It is fun, I must admit, to walk 
four abreast, but what of the people 
along the way? Walk and let walk, pass 
and let pass, make good slogans for the 
pedestrians. 


On this matter of crowding passages, 
you may say, “If we don’t crowd, some- 
one else will.” That is true. All we 
can do is to watch the manners of Num- 
ber One, and wait patiently for the world 
to be educated. 


RESSING for going to town should 

be appropriate. (That is true of all 
good dressing.) We used to say, “No short 
sleeves on the street,” but we are more 
sensible now. Long sleeves are hot, and 
the sun’s rays are beneficial. So all we 
can say of street dress is that it be quiet, 
simple, and appropriate. 

It is not an attractive sight to see peo- 
ple walking along stuffing food into the 
mouth, and leaving trails of paper and 
banana peelings behind them. Dining 
rooms were made to provide a space for 
eating food. 

As for gum, it is not to be chewed ex- 
cept in the’ privacy of your bedroom. I 
wish I might give credit for the clever 
lines that go something like this :— 
“The gum-chewing girl and the cud-chewing 

cow 

They seem to resemble each other somehow. 

Just what is the difference you will allow? 

It’s the thoughtful expression on the face of 

the cow.” 
But girls are not the only offenders in 
the matter of gum. 


You may think me terribly old-fash- 
ioned, but honking horns of cars as a 
signal for friends to come out is rude. 














Let millions tell you why x « x 


Calumet’s Double-A ction! 


@ To mituions of happy Calumet 
users, the secret of baking success is 
no secret at all! They’ve seen with 
their own eyes what marvelous new 
perfection Calumet’s Double-Action 
brings to baking. They’ve heard their 
friends admire! They’ve listened to 
their families cheer! And from one 
home to another, they’ve spread the 
fame of Calumet—until to-day 
Calumet is the largest-selling baking 
powder in the world! 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. 
Then, in the oven, the second action 
begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!...it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. 
Your cakes and quick breads bake 


beautifully—light, tender—delicious! 
All baking powders are required 
by law to be made of pure, whole- 
some ingredients. But not all are 
alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will 
give you equally fine results in your 
baking. Calumet is scientifically 
made of exactly the right ingredi- 
ents, in exactly the right propor- 
tions to produce perfect leavening 
action—Double-Action! 
Remember—use only one level 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. Thisis the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed 
for best results—a splendid econ- 
omy!Calumetisa product of General 


Foods Corporation. © 1931, G. F. CORP. 














LOOK!... SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


Make this test—Scee for yourself how Calumet Baking 
Powder acts twice to make your baking better. Put two level tea- 
spoons of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir 
rapidly five times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles 
will rise slowly, half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s first action 
>the action that Calumet specially provides to take place in the 


mixing bowl. 


After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass 
in a pan of dot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture reaches the top of the 
glass. This is Calumet’s second action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the heat of your oven. Make this 
test to-day. See Calumet’s Double-Action which protects your 


baking from failure. 


CALUMET 


* The Double-Acting 


Baking Powder 





FREE—rHe WONDERFUL NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK 
Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name 





Street 





State 





City 


Fill in completely—print name and addregs 
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SWISS STEAK.—EVEN THE TOUGH- 
EST STEAK IS MOST DELICIOUS 
COOKED IN THIS WAY. 


ITH the coming of long, 

hot days there is a ten- 

dency to feel that we 
can’t have many invited guests 
come in for meals. And yet 
that is the time when the girls 
and boys are home from school - 
and are free to have visitors. 
Besides, there are many ways 
to plan so as to lessen the labor 
involved in meal preparation. 

In the suggestive menus 
given, much of the food is pre- 
pared well in advance of the 
meal and served cold. Using 
the first menu, only the peas, 
potatoes, and rolls are served 
hot, while the second menu calls 
only for hot rolls and hot cof- 
fee. All the rest of the food 
may be made ready the day 
before. Even the menus which 
call for hot meats will not be 
found burdensome to prepare. 
Such menus are desirable at 
any time if there is no servant. 

We are choosing from these four menus the less 
familiar recipes for publication. 

SWISS STEAK 

Two pounds of steak should be cut 2% inches thick 
from the shoulder or some other tough portion. To % 
cup flour add salt and pepper to season the steak; 
sprinkle the steak with the flour, and pound it into the 
meat with a wooden potato masher or the edge of a 
heavy plate. This helps to make the steak more tender. 
Heat 2 tablespoons lard in a heavy iron or thick alumi- 
num ‘skillet and brown the meat in it. Add a few slices 
of onion, % green pepper chopped fine, 1 cup boiling 
water, and 1 cup strained canned tomatoes. Cover 
closely and simmer for two hours. This may be cooked 
in a casserole in the oven. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 

Fruit cocktails may be made from mixtures of 
almost any fruits, canned or fresh. The combination 
of a sweet and a sour fruit usually adds more zest to 
the flavor. Wherever possible, fresh, raw fruit should 
be used at least in part. Orange, banana, and pineapple 
marinated in lemon juice and sweetened to taste makes 
a good combination. Diced pineapple and fresh straw- 
berries may be served in a mixture of orange and 
lemon juice. Watermelon may be cut with a vegetable 
cutter into small balls, chilled, and served with sprigs 
of fresh mint. Or watermelon or canteloupe may 
be cut into cubes and mixed with 
fresh peaches. 

All such fruit mixtures should 
be thoroughly chilled before serving. 
The trays of the mechanical refrig- 
erator are excellent for this purpose. 


RAW VEGETABLE SALAD 
Almost any combination of vege- , 
tables, raw or cooked, may be used 
for salad: Menu No. 3 seems to call > 
for raw vegetables in order to provide , 
something crisp in texture. A good ; 
combination is made of one part each 
of chopped fresh tomato, cucumber, 
and cabbage or celery with half an ' 
onion. This may be served with b 
French dressing. 


Baked ham 


Cabbage salad may contain one 
or more vegetables and may be 
served with French dressing, may- , 
onnaise, or boiled dressing. 





Tomato juice cocktail 


Potatoes au gratin 
Hot rolls 
Perfection salad 
Iced watermelon 
Iced ginger ale with mint 


Congealed chicken on lettuce with boiled 


Potato chips 
Hearts of celery 
Chocolate nut ice-box cake with 
whipped cream 




















oy omething Nice 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


cabbage should be prepared and allowed to stand 
for an hour or more in cold water before mixing 
into salad. This not only makes the cabbage more 
crisp but improves the flavor. 


4 CONGEALED CHICKEN 


¥% cup sliced stuffed olives 

¥Y% cup shredded almonds 
(may be omitted) 

1 teaspoon minced parsley 

Salt and cayenne to taste 


2 tablespoons gelatine 
% cup cold chicken stock 
1 cup boiling chicken stock 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1% cups cold diced chicken 
¥% cup diced celery 

Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in cold stock, 
add the boiling stock, and dissolve. Cool and add 
the lemon juice. When the gelatine begins to con- 
geal fold in the mixture of chicken, celery, almonds, 
parsley, and nuts. Season to taste and pour into a 
wet mold and chill. Serve on a bed of lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 


CHOCOLATE NUT ICE-BOX CAKE 
For the chocolate filling :— 


2 squares of chocolate, 3 tablespoons water 


shaved 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y% cup sugar Y% cup nut meats 
4 eggs 4 egg whites beaten stiff 


In the upper part of a double boiler melt the choco- 
late. Add the sugar, the water, and the beaten egg 


Hot Weather Menus 


MENU No. 3 
Melon cocktail 
Fried chicken 
Cream gravy 
Scalloped squash 
Hot biscuits 


MENU No. 1 
Buttered peas 


Butter 
Wafers 











In 


CHOCOLATE NUT ICE BOX CAKE— 
THE LAST WORD IN DESSERT. 


UNCAPPED STRAWBERRIES WITH 
A MOUND OF POWDERED SUGAR 
MAY BE USED AS A STRAWBERRY 
COCKTAIL, 





yolks and stir until very thick. Remove from the fire, 
beat with a rotary egg beater until smooth, and set 


away to cool. 


Add the vanilla and the nut meats. Fold 


in the egg whites, beaten stiff. 


For the cake part :— 


2% dozen lady fingers 
1 cup whipping cream 
% cup sugar 


String beans 


Butter 


Raw vegetable salad 
Sliced peaches and cream 


Iced tea with grape juice 


MENU No. 2 
Fruit cocktail MENU No. 4 
Swiss steak 
Creamed carrots 
Cabbage salad 

Whole wheat muffins 


dressing 
Sliced tomato 
Pocketbook rolls 


Coffee Coffee 





Steamed> rice 


Parsley potatoes 


Butter 


Ice cream in halves of cantaloupes 





The ae 


1 chopped banana 

Y% teaspoon vanilla 

12 Maraschino cherries 

¥ dozen marshmallows 

Line a loaf pan with waxed pa- 
per. Arrange the split lady fingers 
over the bottom. and around the 
sides. Over this spread a layer of 
the filling, then arrange another 
layer of the lady fingers. Cover this 
layer with the filling and that in 
turn with the lady fingers. Store in 
the refrigerator for 24 hours, and 
then unmold on a platter and gar- 
nish with the sweetened whipped 


cream to which has been added the 


chopped marshmallows, vanilla, and 
chopped banana. Pile some of the 
cream on top of the cake, make @ 
border with the rest of it, and gaf- 
nish the border with the cherries 
To serve, cut in slices and top with 
the cream and a cherry or a stra¥ 
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Open Air 


WO little boys, eight and five 
years old respectively, burst into 
_ the living room in a wild state of ex- 
citement. The older boy reached his 
mother’s chair first and breathlessly 
pleaded, “Mother, may I have a nickel 
from my bank? We,” and he called 
the names of three or four of his 
neighbor playmates, “are going to 


7 


cook our dinner in the woods! 


I studied the face of the boy and 
the face of the wise mother as they 
counseled together about what food to 
buy, what precautions were to be 
taken about matches, and where they 
would find a good spot to cook. I saw 





BELONGS TO 


THIS OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
THE COMMUNITY. 


the older boy, with an old army knap- 
sack, a prized possession, join “the 
boys” who waited impatiently at the 
gate. And I saw the keen disappoint- 
ment of the little five-year-old who 
was too little to go on such a jaunt. 
An older sister comforted him by 
planning that they would have their 
dinner in the back yard. 


‘Being a guest in this home, I had 
remained quiet through the little 
scene, which lasted only five minutes, 
then when all excitement had passed 
I looked at my friend and for the first 
time detected doubt in her appear- 
ance. “How can I refuse my boy 
such experience, even though I know 
that there are dangers? I do wish we 
had a fireplace in the pasture where 
they could be near enough for me to 
keep an eye and ear on them. Then 
I should not have had to deprive the 
little boy of the pleasure of going 
along with the crowd. We must get 
something of the sort built.” 


I have seen two such fireplaces and 
I have enjoyed many happy parties 
around both of them. One is so sim- 
ple in construction that any boy could 
build it. A few stones were gathered 
from the field and stuck together with 
cement; iron rods made the grating, 
and they were placed close, so that a 
boiler or frying pan would not fall 
through. Crude, yes, but how many 
good suppers have been eaten around 
its glowing fire! 


The other is more elaborate and ac- 
commodates a larger crowd. It would 
be suitable for a community project. 
It was built by a real mason, but the 
Stones were gathered from the field 
Just as the first one. There are eight 
fireplaces or grates, each joined to a 
central flue. Fires may be built in 
one or all of these grates, depending 


on the size of the crowd. 


Who has not seen the blue smoke 
of a camp fire at eventide curl up 
through green trees and whiffed of 
the bacon. and coffee? No wonder the 


Fireplaces 


By MATILDA CALLAWAY 


wild horse and the wild dog came 
creeping to the door of the tent in the 
long ago, and thus were trained. 

Do you not think when we are tired 
and wild with the restlessness of a 
busy day and a busier world, to get 
back to nature, the great out-of-doors, 
under a blue sky, star lit, would bring 
us peace? We all have just such a 
spot in the pasture—all we need is the 
fireplace ! 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


HAT trapped army saw the 

smoke of their burning city rise 
behind them, and what became of that 
army? 

2. What king had a house made of 
ivory? 

3. When did a pot of oil save two 
boys from slavery? 

4, What psalm has eight verses for 
each letter of the Hebrew alphabet ? 

Who made himself a pair of iron 
horns and why? 

6. What great idol had its head and 
hands cut off on the threshold of its 
temple ? 

7. Who caused a nation to repent by 
thunder ? 

8. What lost book of great songs is 
quoted from the Old Testament, and 
where ? 

9. What little boy was saved from 
death by his aunt and afterwards be- 
came a king? 

10. What dead man’s 
a corpse to life? 

ANSWERS 

1, Joshua 8:20. 2.1 Kings 22:39 3. II 
Kings 4:1-7. 4. Psalm 119. 5. I Kings 22:11. 
6. I Samuel 5:4. 7. I Samuel 12:16-19. 8. 
II Samuel 1:18; Joshua 10:13. 9. II Kings 
11:1-2. 10. II Kings 13:21. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Ouggright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 


bones restored 





Forward With the Spell- 
ing “R” 
By EMMA BRATLEN 

Home Agent, Essex County, Virginia 

COUNTY-WIDE spelling “B,” 

held recently and sponsored by 
the Home Demonstration Advisory 
Board for the purpose of encourag- 
ing inexpensive 
wholesome r € c- 
reation, better 
spelling, and to 
raise funds to 
equip an office 
for the home 
demon stration 
agent, had Es- 
sex and sur- 
rounding coun- 
ties literally 
buzzing with 








excitement. 
vie Organizations, 
MISS AGNES ROUZIE gchools, and 
business houses 
held elimination contests. The final 


performance was advertised to begin 
at 7:30 p. m., but at 6:30 the house 
was crowded and numbers were turn- 
ed away. Judges and callers, who had 
been imported from adjoining coun- 
ties, in fairness to contestants, took 
charge of the contest after a short 
community sing. Lawyers, county of- 
ficials, teachers, and students vied for 
honors. From the start eyes were 
focused on an 82-year-old little lady 
and a 16-year-old high school student. 


One by one the contestants “went 
down” until only these two were left. 
Tense moments followed tense mo- 
ments until Youth yielded to Age and 
the first prize went to Miss Agnes 
Rouzie, who was the first public 
school teacher in'Essex County. Second 
prize was won by Miss Ethel Dye, 
student of Tappahannock High School. 





‘The Secre 
OF Lye Wine] 
LLIES 


Mrs. C. B. Osborne, 
of Runnells, Iowa, tells her neigh- 
bors how to make exquisite tasting 
jellies in one-third the usual time. 





wt CH Obowe 


JELLY CHAMPION OF IOWA 


AST summer, two days after I returned 
from the State Fair at Des Moines, the 
winner of 36 prizes, a group of neighbors came 
to my door. One of them said to me, ‘We want to 
get a jelly-making lesson. Can’t you show us how 
you go on winning so many prizes every year?’ 


**So I sat right down and told them. I explained 
to them that Certo was really the secret of get- 
ting the natural fruit flavor and color into my 
jellies that thé judges all liked so much. 


“TI told them how Certo, by reducing boiling 
time to one minute, saves all the luscious fruit 
flavor that used to boil away in steam. It keeps 
the real fruit flavor intact, so that the final jelly 
tastes like the real fruit itself—fresh from the 
vines. It is a flavor you cannot expect to find in 
jellies that are boiled for 30 minutes or so. 


‘“*And now these neighbors are ardent Certo 
users, and since I have revealed my secret I 
expect much keener competition at the Fair 
next summer.”’ 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Mrs. Osborne has told you what Certo does. 
Now we will tell you what Certo is. Certo is 
fruit pectin, the natural substance in fruit 
juice that makes your jelly ‘‘jell."” We ex- 
tract it from pure fruit, refine it, concen- 
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trate it to a definite strength, and bottle it. 


Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 
pectin it contains becomes concentrated enough 
to make the mixture jell. This sometimes takes 
almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
contains a different amount of pectin, results 
are always uncertain. 


With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this 
risk and bother are eliminated. Y ou simply follow 
the recipes, adding Certo exactly as directed. 
Instantly the correct amount of pectin is pro- 
vided. Your jelly jells with scarcely one minute's 
boiling. And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
you often secure half again more glasses. 


Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
more delicious tasting. With Certo, you see, you 
can always use the fully ripe fruit. And the flavor 
does not boil away. 


Now please remember in making jelly that every 
fruit is different. No single recipe can be made 
to fit them all. That is why we have developed 
definite, scientific recipes for each fruit. Ninety- 
three of these recipes, each carefully tested, are 
included in a little booklet under the label on 
the Certo bottle. 

Already more than 4,000,000 jelly makers are 
using these recipes with Certo for better, quicker, 
less expensive jelly. Why not join them today? 
Certo is a product of General Foods Corporation. 
It is sold by your grocer. © 1931, G. F. CORP. 
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! Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘‘Sec- 

| ro of the Jam Cupboard’’ con- 
ins many recipes for exauisite 

| desserts and ciate ‘psing jams and jellies. Another 
of her booklets somseine 93 jelly and jam recipes for 
use with Certc. Fil in and mail the coupon today. 

GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 

(In Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont.) Please send me Miss Palm- 

| er’s new booklet “Secrets of the Jam Cup- 


board” and her booklet of 93 recipes, 
| C(P. F. 6-15-31) 


| NAME Siepssdnbisasensiansens 
STREET ........ 


Peete ee ee ee reeeeeersee aeee 


eeeeece 


RAR reer errr STATE.. 
| _ Print Name and Address. Fill in Completely. 
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Baking Soda 
Does it! 


Whitens teeth - --- 


completely cleans | 


(hb your teeth with 
Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda for a few days—and you 
will use it always! Not merely 
because it cost; so little— but 
because it cleans so thoroughly 
— because it makes teeth 
sparkle with whiteness! 

It has a natural “bite” that 
harmlessly removes stains and 
film. Dentists recommend it 

articularly because its alka- 
one reaction neutralizes mouth 
acids —thus checking this 
cause of tooth decay. 

Use as much as the mois- 
tened brush will pick up—just 
as you would any tooth pow- 
der. But use only the best— 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda. They are 
identical. Both are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda. Available 
everywhere. 


Whenever the need for Soda Bicar- 
bonate is indicated, Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
can be used with confidence. Both 
are Bicarbonate of Soda, exceeding 
in purity the U. S. P. standards 


ARM & HAMMER and COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA ARE BOTH PURE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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By 
SALLY 
‘| CARTER 





And if she answers, “Traveling, sir,” 
You’ll know the bandbox that’s with her 
Is full of beauty cream in jars, 
To foil the dust of roads and cars! 


Where Are You Going, Pretty Maid? 


ACATION’S in the air! Maybe 
you're going for that long anticipated 
trip to mountains or seashore or “out 
where the West begins” or may- 
be just over to Cousin Mary’s for a visit 
where everyone will be giving parties for 
you. But North, East, South, West— 
whether you are meeting strangers and 
making those important “first impres- 
sions” or wanting to hear old friends say, 
“My! How grand you’re looking!” you'll 
be glad you took extra pains to have your 
beauty bandbox well filled, and to use it 
often enough to be your daintiest, pret- 
tiest self every minute of 
your trip! For much of the 
pleasure: and comfort of a 
summer trip depends upon 
your looking and feeling cool 
and fresh despite the mer- 
cury’s rise. 


In the larger stores you 
can buy wonderful “travel 
kits” of leather or metal all 
filled with lovely beauty ac- 
cessories. They are, of course, 
rather expensive. I much pre- 
fer to fill my own box with 
the things I like and use every 
day. 

You'll like one of the smaller tin lock 
boxes one buys for valuable papers. The 
tin makes it light and unbreakable, the 
lock keeps things from falling out all 
over your suitcase, and the handle makes 
it easy to carry back and forth from the 
Pullman dressing room or—if you're 
camping—from the river’s brim wash 
room. A shoe box or a large candy box 
may be used. A candy box may be left 
out on the train seat with nobody sus- 
pecting that it’s beauty instead of sweet- 
ness that the box holds, and then it’s 
easily reached and easily opened for a 
quick clean-up or powdering you'll want 
many times a day. 


HAT goes into the box depends 

upon your individual needs. First 
and foremost goes a bottle of eye lotion 
for bathing the eyes and getting rid of 
cinders and dust. During the year I save 
all the small bottles with screw caps for 
my travel kit, and all the “sample size” 
cream jars and powder boxes. I wrap 
each bottle in cotton and cleansing tissues 
which I use up as I go along. You can 
buy a dime size tube of tooth paste and 
face creams. Your tooth brush can be 
kept in a cellophane or rubber case or 
wrapped in heavy oiled paper. Then there 
will be in your box, face powder, rouge, 
lipstick, talcum powder, a deodorant 
cream; plenty of cleansing cream to re- 
move the dust of the road;-a_. vanish- 
ing cream or lotion to protect hands and 
face from sun, wind, and dust; a cold 
cream or nourishing cream to soothe and 
soften sun-burned skin and ¢o replace the 
natural oils dried out by exposure; a skin 
tonic to remove surplus cream and to 
freshen and firm your skin; a fine toilet 
soap and a pumice soap to remove heavy 
dirt if you are motoring; a nail file, or- 
ange stick, and cake polish (unless you 
like liquid polish,..which _ stays on); 


tweezers for stray hairs; hair pins, your 

dressing comb, and perhaps your waving 

combs and net; extra rolls of cotton and 

cleansing tissues (these save lots of hand- 

kerchiefs when you're traveling). Then, 

if there’s room, you may want bath salts, 

toilet water, perfume, and other things. 

So much for your travel kit that you 

will use for the actual travel and for 

the first day or two of getting settled. 

If you go for a long visit, you'll prefer 

buying the large packages of your beauty 

preparations after you “get where you're 

going,” as they are heavy. And it’s a 

grand lark, if you’re going 

to a big city, just to browse 

around the toilet goods count- 

ers to see how many new 

things there are, even if you’re 

just “counter shopping” and 

haven’t much. to buy. But 

it’s nicer to save a “vacation 

budget for beauty” and treat 

yourself to some of the new 

beauty luxuries. I can see you 

enjoying being tempted and 

falling for that marvelous 

perfume or toilet water you've 

always wanted, or that lux- 

urious bath powder or tricky little lip- 
stick ! 


HEN you're on the train or riding 

along the road a la auto nothing is 
more refreshing than a short session with 
your travel kit. A quick clean-up takes 
away that hot, tired, jaded feeling and 
helps you and the person opposite you to 
enjoy the scenery better. First use the 
little medicine dropper or eye cup and 
an eye lotion to wash your eyes free of 
all dust, cinders, etc. Then smooth cleans- 
ing cream generously on your face and 
wipe it off with a cleansing tissue. 
a big pad of cotton with icy cold water, 
then with skin tonic, and pat your face, 
holding the pad over the eyes for several 
minutes. Then with the pad remove ev- 
ery trace of cleansing cream, and spread 
on your protecting cream or lotion. Now 
your face is ready for fresh powder and 
rouge and then you feel like a different 
person and look like one, too! And you'll 
decide that traveling’s not so bad after 
all, when you go prepared for the worst, 
and looking your best! 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 FOOT 


NOTE 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 

Change * Foot to Note by climbing 
down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without transpos- 
ing. An answer is printed on the Pick- 
in’s page. 
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Hee: isthe Jar Ring 

that insures pro- 

tection! Live and strong. Made of high- ° 
grade rubber stock to resist ageing and 
withstand steam and boiling. 

The Presto Jar Ring fully meets the 
requirements of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping, Delineator Institute and 
the Household Searchlight. 

For safety in canning, ask your dealer 
for Presto Jar Rings—‘‘the Red Ring 
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with the White Lip.” 8 


CUPPLES CO., MFRS., ST. LOUIS — 








Need Attention Now Or 
Face Will Stay Covered 
All Year 


Now is the time to rid your complexion of 
freckles so that it will look clear and beau- 
tiful the rest of. the year. Othine-double 
strength is sold by all druggists with 
money back guarantee to remove every 
last freckle and give you a lovely, milk- 
white complexion. 


Othine is also the perfect Bleach Cream. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1.15 
to Othine Laboratories, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OTHIN DOUBLE 





Wet pat. B. 
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Heres Your Opportunity 
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Children’s Skin Health 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 19B, Malden, Mass. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER © 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 


kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and — 


Teer To) 


KILLER 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. 


AGENTS wis0 "cg 


WITHOUT A DOLLA 
tion Products. Creams. Soaps, Extract 

See orto ‘“ Household Necessities. W d 
0s, St. Louis, & 





et . 
ne! 200 items. 150% profit. 
sary. Write today. Carnat Co., 








(443 A) 21 





Chic Fashions 
For Warm Days 


OTTON prints, shirting, pongee, or tub silk are suggested for the pleasing 
and comfortable morning dress for mature figures, No. 7208. The front 
has fullness below a yoke that is cut with vestee 
extensions and a small shawl collar finishes the 
neck edge. The sleeves are short and finished with 


ts Ww : 

It’s FREE! 

ts ; 
upturned cuffs, while pockets with faced back flaps 
finish the skirt. A narrow belt holds the dress at 


nomal waistline. Designed in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, ’ 3 “a peer 


44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust measure. @ 


Two-piece frocks are much in vogue this sea- COCONUT DISHES 
son, and the That Everybody Loves 
model shown 
here, No. 7203, 

is a popular 
choice. The 
blouse, which 

may be finished, 
with or without 
sleeves, is made with 
surplice closing. The 
fronts are faced and 
turn back to form 
revers that join a I : . 
broad collar in cape K~ +1 | - 4 : ge . ial Cc) 
effect over the back. ‘ : re gs REET 

The edge may be 
finished with narrow 
plaiting of self ma- 
terial, or faced 
back. The skirt 


40 pages of 
wonderful 
COCONUT 


recipes 








You have no time for cooking? Then this 
new booklet has real news for you! It tells 


is a two-piece 
flared style. Crepe 
de Chine, shan- 
tung, cotton 


of delicious things you can make without 
cooking ... dishes with the most “partified” 
sort of air! 


You love to make the old favorites? This 
new booklet tells you of the most wonder- 
ful cakes and pies and puddings you've 
ever tasted in all your days! 

There never were so many delicious co- 
conut dishes in one booklet before! Dishes 
sure to please the men-folks! Dishes sure 
to win you cooking fame! And extra-sure 
to please, if you do just as the recipes tell 
you ... use the better coconut ... Baker’s 
Premium Shred Coconut. 

It’s creamy... fresh ... fragrant ... deli- 
cious! Shredded from the finest coconuts 
of the tropics, and kept moist and fresh in 
a tripled-sealed package, Baker’s Premium 
Shred Coconut is marvelously tender and 
meaty. Keep Premium Shred on hand. And 
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remember—Bakeralso preparesthe delicious 
moist-packed coconut—Southern Style— 
which comes [have you tried it?} in a tin! 








NEW! FREE! Booklet of dozens and 
dozens of recipes! Quick! Get this coupon 
off in the very next mail! 


BAKER’S 
COCONUT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 10931, G. F, CORP. 
= 

















* SOTSRESE SERS 


Prints, and handkerchief linen are all suitable mate- 
rials for this attractive and stylish frock. Designed 
in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


COCONUT AT ITS BEST! 


Every package of Baker’s Premium 
Shred Coconut is triple-sealed. That’s 
why this tender coconut—shredded 
from the finest nuts in the coconut 
groves—is fragrant and luscious when 
you open it up. 


The young girl will enjoy having a summer frock 
made after style No. 7213. The skirt is lengthened by 
two gathered flounce sections, with rows of shirring 
as a finish at the waistline. The dress is sleeveless, 
with a deep bertha collar outlining the round neck 
and falling in graceful capelet effect over the top of 
the arm. Voile, dotted Swiss, embroidered batiste, and printed lawn are sug- 
gested for this model. The pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me ‘Coconut Dishes That Everybody Léves,”’ 
the new 40-page recipe book [free] 


TNT 


\ 


Batiste, with all-over embroidery for the deep pointed collar, was used to 
make the dainty frock for the little miss, No. 7220, while lace edging supplies 
the finish. The dress may be made without the collar and with long sleeves, as 
shown in the small view. Dotted Swiss, dimity, or cotton prints would also 
be desirable for this little frock, which is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
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City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern-Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Summer Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 





If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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editions as per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy anda Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 












































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— seat | 4 Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... a word $13.00 per inch 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va ibe a word $14.00 per inch 
what editions you Mississippi Valley. . 225,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13e a word $13.00 per inch 
wish te use. —" -Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
SEND CASH-WITH ORDER fn — OT, ORAS. oe cee ce scene 175, Texas and So. Okla........ 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance ALL. vive nobis tse sshcubuedahi Wie ae marie! red oa ai w0p.00 Der ine Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 





18 days 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
inch tn table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota. Dakota. Montana. Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop pevnnt o easy terms. 


Potatoes 


ton, Ga. 





ord, Sr. 





Free literature; mention sta Byerly. 18 y Hall aera the best, .75 thousand; deliv- 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn, ered, barge orders less. Carl Parks & Co., Gleason, 


ae ds ray 7 Tennessee. 


Porte Rico 2 plants $1.50: delivered. Ford 
I Co F PY ys 





Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling.—These little 
ads will work day and night and charge very little for 
their services. Mail your advertisement to start with sand; deliverec 
the next issue. Gleason, Tenn, 


Certified Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, $2 thou- 
i, Buy the best. Alexander & Haskins, 








Sons, Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants. $1 per_thousand. Ten 
Alabama years in business and not a kick. J. G. Purcell & 





CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in Count, quality guaranteed. Can ship today. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, $1 per _—"t 





tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms, Send for Boatright. Rockingham, Ga. 
booklets, lists, etc. Pct arcs nd. onan 
HOMBSTEAD LAND CO Porto Rican, pink skin; Georgia-~Alabama certified; 


Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 sovspnte, $1.30 thousand; 5,000 up, express prepaid, 


15. Collect, $1. C. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga, 








Texas , PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Why k i t wh y b : 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range Certified and pure, and plenty of them. 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 $1.50 per 1,000. 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 


interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 





half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 


in Terry, Gaines and Yoakum counties; good towns, ; mc s 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder py Mg OE ate Collect, $1. 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., <-°*@ncer. "a in 


» Porto Rican, Georgia-Alabama certified: seed stock 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located from vine cuttings; postpaid, $1.30 thousand; 5,000 up, 


McDonald & 





Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


ments guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 








charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid pany, Growers, Bonded Dealers. P. O. 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Georgia. 


Millions certified oe Rico Potato plants for imme- 
diate shipment. $1.50 per thousand: over 5,000 at 
$1.25 per thousand. Good plants, count, prompt ship- 


osgae “a, Certified, improved, purple skin Porto Rico Potato 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS plants: Up to 5,000 at $1.25; over 5.000 at $1. June 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eagle Plant Com- 
Box 86, Alma, 





tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 





Rowling, Rt. 1. Hanceville, Ala. 


Cullman County Certifled Sweet Potato Plants.—Run- 
ning and bunch Porto Rican varieties; plants from seed 
certified for the past seven years. Prices: $1.75 per 
thousand, delivered; $1.50 per thousand for 5,000 or 





Potato, Tomato. Cabbage. Onion plants, $1.50 thou- over. W. L. 
sind. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fla. 








Potato plants: 1.2 


shipping. Georgia Plant Farm. Baxley. Ga. 





make three to four hundred bushels per acre; $1.25 thou- 





Certified Porto Rico Potato: eaiete. Baltimore 
Tomato: $1, 1,000. Emerald F tms. Meigs, Gi 


Potato plants: $1.35. 1,000: 5,000: $1.20, 1.000. 


fill all orders day received, Count and quality guaran- 
teed. We are reliable: have your banker look us up. 
Boatright & Strickland, Mershon. Ga. 














- ——— Improved Porto Rican Potato plants crown from vines 
1,000; Tomatoes. 65c. Prompt from our own hand selected certified stock which we 


sand; five thousand or more, $1 per thousand. Can 





Tomatoes, 75e. Ship now. Fairview Plant Farm, Bax- 
ley. Ga. Tomatoes 

Plants.—Porto Rico Potatoes: $1.75. 1,000. Cabbage, 
Tomatoes: $1.10, 1,000; delivered. Evergreen Nursery, 
Gainesville, Ga. 





Tomato plants, leading vavhaaten, 75c thousand. Rivy- 
erdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 








Tomato plants: $1, 1,000; Potato plants: $1.50. 1.000; Guaranteed 8-inch New Stone, Baltimore, Messiabe 
Cabbage and Onion, 75¢ per 1.000. Schroer Plant Tomato plants; roots mossed; expert packing. 60c; 
Farm, Valdosta. Ga. thousand, $1.35; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Burord, Ga, 


Summer Plants.—200 -Cabbare, 100 Collards, 100 1 ‘ Pli oa . k 
Tomatoes, 50. Peover.” 50" Kesolants: $1. -posioald. g,romato, Plants. —Large, field grown. moss packed. 
Ww H, Branan, Gordon, Ga 3,000 up, 70c. Immediate shipment. Bibb Plant Co., 








Summer Plants Ready.—C seas Collards. Tomatoes, Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 


























Pepper, Eggplants. 200. 60c: 500, $15 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. Nursery Stock 
Jersey Wakefield and Copenhagen Cabbage plants. 
P 4 uit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Millions, — 40c, ; 80e, 500; $1.25. 1,000: c.0.d.; Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
ie hd per 1,000, f.0.b. ‘Kelley Plant Co., Henagar, cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga 
abama. : caren é d 
Porto Rico Potatoes: $1.50, 1,000. Ruby King and 
Pimiento Pepper: $1.50; or 30c, 100, Stone Tomatoes Se ds 
500, nee 1,000, $1.15; postpaid. R. Chanclor, Seville, e 
hoe Lind Genuine heading Cabbage-Collard seeds: ounce 25c: 
Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage: 75c. 1.000: 3 ounces 50c; 7 ounces $1; postpaid. E, Morris & Son, 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Tomato, $1: Collard, 75c; Porto Maxton, N. C. 
Rico Potato, $1.45. Quick shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Quitman Potato Co.. Quitman. Ga. Laredos, $4.25; Deabbams. iy Ma Ve i _ 
hams and Irons mixed soun 0. jams 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: unadulterated, 
1,000, | $1.25; 5,000, $4.50. vores Bonny Best, Fuad Comonty._ Stenses. Se. 
altimore Tomato plants; fine as they grow: 1, ° 2 : 
$1 3.000, $4. "Brome ahioment. "Roots mossed: Owens p,Otange Sorghum seed, $1.20, bushel: sgund Mized 


os., Pembroke, Ga. W. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 








Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6. 
Tomato plants: 500, 60c; $1, 1,000; from certified seed; 
Marglobe, Bonny Best, Baltimore.’ Ruby King Pepper 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, Millions ready. Roots 
mossed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke. Ga. 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 





without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: large, open field grown, 
true to name. Copenhagen and all leading varieties: 
75c. 1,000. Bermuda Onion plants. $1. Tomato, $1. 
Collard, $1. Porto Rico Potato. $1.45. Ruby King 
Pepper: 50c, 100, or $4, 1.000. Quitman Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 














Potatoes Austrian Winter Peas 


paeente plants: $1 thousand, cash. R. J. Fossett, Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield, 10 tons 
green matter, equals an application 500 pounds nitrate 





PHPLE POOF PLD GPHEO eo ie Peg 


Peas Dogs 


Improved Sugar Crowder Peas. A. J. Clark, Chun- Rat Terriers; Fox retest Rock Garden Supplies, 


chula, Ala. Puppvland, Box FP. Pena 
Choice Mixed Peas, $2.15 per bushel. Clave, $2.30 Four litters .Police pups; males $10: females $6, 


per bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, S. Registered free. David Schmidt. Glencoe, Minn. 


Miscellaneous 


Sell your farm products ‘‘The Classified Ad Way,” 
Rates and circulation are given top of this page. 














Choice Iron Peas, $2.30 bushel. Choice Brabhams, 
$2.70. Mail check. Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford. 8. C. 


7,000 Bushels Cowpeas.—Mixed. $2 bushel: Irons, 
Clays, $2.25; Brabhams, $2.60. Otootan Soybeans, 














Matthews Improved, $4. Largest stock in the South. 
D. F. Moore Seed Company, Fairfax. S. 
Buy Cigars by the box, direct by mail. 50 Blue 
Sagrain Ribbon Bouquet, $3.50 value for $1.97. Cigarettes: 
Camels, Chesterfields, Luckies, per carton, $1.33; post- 
Buchanan’s Sagrain: the wonder crop: $4 a hundred. paid. Satisfaction is guaranteed. Standard Grocery 
Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. Co.. Copper Hill. Tenn. 
Miscellaneous Seeds Cans 


Fruit Cans, Syrup Cans. Bottles. Kegs and Barrels, 
Get our prices before you buy. Standard Bottle Supply 
Company, 250 Decatur St., Atlanta. Ga. Phone Jack. 
son 8317. 


90 Day Velvet Bean seed. $2 bushel. Mixed Peas, 
$2. Matthews Teiproved Otootans. $4 bushel. United 
Farmers, Fairfax, 8. 


Mung. Beans for oe and soil improvement: 16c 
pound; $7.50 bushel. Sugar Drip Cane seed, 5c pound. 
Write for prices es Field Seeds. Stanly Hardware 
Co., Albemarle. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, “$7.00: Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.00. Red Clover, $12. Alsike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
fied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits. $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Company, Baltimore. Md. 








Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 











Poultry and Eggs 


Expect big results at little cost when you use Pro- Grinding 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ads. We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. Work guar- 
The rate is low for the large circulation, anteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 


Alaba . 
Baby Chicks —_ 


Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Mathis Farms, Box 116. Parsons, Kansas. 








Honey 


Delicious extracted Honey. Ten pounds $1.50: five 
pounds 85c; postpaid. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala, 


Hosiery 


Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hosiery; imperfects, six 
pair $3; postpaid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 








Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Summer prices effective 
June Ist. Order now. MHamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Ala. . Alabama Accredited No. 















Chicks. — Bi esg strain. Records up to 342 eggs gpecial price list. Eagle Hosiery Company, High Point 
yearly. Gu me ed to_live and outlay other strains. North Gasolina. sis sa A ase gh Point, 
12 varieties. Postpaid. Free catalog. Booth 


up. z 
Farms. Bex 678, Clinton, Mo. For Sale.—Men’s Rayon Hose, odds that do not 
match perfectly in color, 20 pairs $1; postpaid. Satis- 





Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Only 5¢ faction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, 
uD, 10 cers. free fa orery ay ieee phroehers North Carolina, 

».d. Low prices. uperior certified. State accred- 
ciate 200-300 ege strains, Write for free catalogue. adies’ Rayon Hose for Sale.--Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 
Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. catia pair $1.75; postpaid: assorted colors, slightly ir- 

is regular, guaranteed. Men’s Sox same price. Write 

for latest bargain sheet and other specialties. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, Cc. 








Never again will you be able to buy Waverly quality 
chicks at these prices. Only $1 deposit, balance c.o.d. 
Tancred Leghorns, $7; Rocks and Reds, $8; large breed oRESH A 
broilers, $7; small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. Kodak Finishing 
Immediate shipment, Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- Wree-- Develooing <cPrinte 12 ti: Ke White Co 
ee SRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS Drawer, 11%, Eisinahie, Abe. 

Chicks as low as 96.50 eer See “— nae ae le "Pring ying to.Se. Wilson Studie; 

and Cockerels moderately priced. uye- 

- py Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
eek Service Book free. DRUMM EGG  gicgsy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield. Ala. 


RMS, Box 104, Hattiesburg, Miss. Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 


es " ae , 5e; prints 2c Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Trail’s End, the home Hills, eg Ohio. 


of the world’s highest quality and guaranteed highest 
egg bred chicks at lowest prices. Free brooders and Kree Enlargement with every roll films developed, x 
feed with our Trail’s End purebred, tested, culled, in- border prints, 25¢. Modern Photo Finishers. P. 0. 
spected, and guaranteed to live chicks. White Leghorns, Box 4368. North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. 
Rocks, Reds, and broiler chicks. Write for our low 
prices. ‘Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Kodak Finishing.—Lollar’s Velox prints win_ the 
prize. Write us for full particulars about the East- 
$7.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, White Wyan- ™an_ $100,000 contest. We sell kodaks and films. Films 
dottes, Buff, White, Barred Rocks. $6.50 for Buff, developed, 10c per roll. Prints: 4c, 5¢ and 6c each. 
Brown, White Leghorns, Anconas, also heavy mixed, Our prints — won the prize: let them win in ie 
$5.50 for assorted; $4 for seconds. Hatch year around. contest, for We pay return postage. Lollar 
Purebred chicks, Blood tested. Live arrival guaran- Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala, 
teed. Postage prepaid. Can ship c.o.d. Order from 
ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm. Box 56, Ramsey, Ind. 









































Leghorns 


Select large Barron type White Leghorn cockerels, 
steed by imported males. Write H. W. Powers. Cal- 
oun, Ga, ; 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 














( WOOLD Like To 
BE A MODEL AND 
POSE FOR PICTURES 





Livestock 


What do you have that you can afford to sell? It 
may be farm machinery, surplus seeds, livestock, farm 
land or poultry. Whatever it is Classified Advertising 
will find buyers. 








Arkansas. 





FAI = BOT STILL 
FIND THAT WHEAD n 





Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Duroc pigs. Sheffield Bros., Lewisville, 








Potato plants; $1 thousand, cash. Southeastern Plant soda to the acre. V. RB. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
a. 





& Carter, Coffee, 


Farm, Baxley 
Beans 





Plant Farm. Bristol 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 thousand. Padgett 
Ga. We manufacture the best Bean Lig * P the 


man 


TRY TS MORE THay 
'CAN BARE !! 






Essex 
Retigered Essex, all ages. E,. A. Aldridge, Randle- 








Porto Rican Potato plants. $1 thousand. Lightsey world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrang 





High grade Illini Soybeans. Fine for hay_or for 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. seed. $3 per bushel. A. W. Sutton, Loxley (Baldwin 
R. Chanclor, Seville. Ga. County), Ala. 








A ig Sorts Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand. Seed Velvet Beans, Peas, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 


=. Tucker. Cullman. Als. Corn, Cane, etc. All varieties. rge or small lots. 





MILLIONS READY NOW Write for prices. HH, M. Franklin & Co., Tennille, 
State certified, genuine Porto Rico slips, red Georgia, 
or pink skin, at $1.25 per 1,000. Can ship Bane 


order received. 
Buchanan’s Cane for Fodder.—Amber. 63,59 








Bibb Plant Co.. Rt. 3. Macon, 


day 
TURNER PLANT CO., Box 153, Alma, Ga. Seed, 
a hundred; Orange, $2.10; mixed, $2; Honey Drip 
Certified Porto Rico Potato gn $1.25 per 1.000. Catalogue ‘free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
a 











91° 2. Harrison, Coffee, Ga.—Porto Rico Potato plants, Corn 

thousand, Can fill order promptly. h Hand Selected Seed orn. —Paymaster. 
Certified red, yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: $1,25, bushel, $2; ‘Mosby Prolific. $2: Tennessee. Yellow Dent. 

1,000. John B, Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. $1.75; Golden Prolific, $2.25: Buchanan’s Big Blue 





Quick service. L. 


Grain Mexican June, $1.75: Esrly Surprise, $2. Buch- 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 90c. 1.000: 5,000, 75c. , 
E. Deal. Bristol. Ga. anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








eS w. 


Pure red akin Porto Rican and Boone: $1.50, 1,000; Grass 





siete $1.25 per thousand. Promp 


Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. Bush and pa od b ich 
uchanan’s Sudan w produce more hay on ric 
M. Carter. ~Bockinhain Gee porto Rican Potato and than any hay seed. $6.50 a hundred, Catalogue 


free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 





Hugh Sanford, Mocksville. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


For Bale, —Resisared, ka bulls and _ heifers. 





For §S 
tanstetar breeding. Hugh Sanford. Mocksville. N. C. 


Guernseys 
ale.—Registered Guernsey bull calves: best 





Grandsons and granddaughters of this bull from gold, 
silver and Register of Merit dams for sale, Suitsus 
Dairy, Valdosta, Ga. 


Jerseys 
Imported Fern’s Oxford Noble 160983 sold for $25,000. 








Sevierville, Tenn. 










MILORED FoHNSON, 


h 
Sheep JACKSON COUNTY, MISS. 


Shropshire and ‘Southdown sheep. 








Fox Brothers, 








ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Dogs Some say the world is going mad, 





And there are some who doubt it. 
In any case, if good or bad, 
What will you do about it? 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON. TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
time according to advertiser’s contract. 





Promptly ; 2. aa thousand mailed: $1.25 


Porto Rico Potato plants: inspected. er shipped 
thousand ex- 
Lew wa am 0, $10. Gainesville Plant Farms, Gaines- 


Kudzu 


ville. Kudzu seed, Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


. 











Alabama. 


—Sent in by Nannie Smith, 3 


Collie puppies; guaranteed. Homer Sneed, Troy, Oconee County, S. C. 
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Classified Ads 


Kodak Finishing 


You’ve a thousand chances to win! Amateur Picture- 
taking Contest now on, Write us for full details and 
fresh films—then let our expert developing and printing 
help you produce some prize winning snap _ shots. 


Bromberg & Co., 218 N. 20th St., Birmingham, 





Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment. Pr ayey 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c ae = c.0.d 
Cire wae free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., , Sedalia, 
Missouri. 





Patents 

Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson BE. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. D. C 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 

“How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77W 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8S. Patent Office). Washington, D. C. 








Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job: salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 2% St. Louis. Mo. 








Tobacco 


Tobacco.—Smoking. 10 pounds $1.25. 
Prepaid Harrell Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1. 20: lassie: $1.6: 65: 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in_bulk; chewing, 


| 








10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected_red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing, 10 
pounds $2.25. Smoking $1.50. Alfred Jones, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing or smoking, 5 
pounds $1.25; 10, $2.20. Pay postman. United Farm- 
ers. Bardwell. Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking 20c. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobaeco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.5 Pipe free. Pay when 
received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid. ~~Good. mild, aged in bulk chew- 
ing, < pounds $2.50; extra fine smoking, 10 pounds 
$1.7 A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


ey Prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1: 


10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobaceo Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. 























Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 100 trees. $2. 
Co.. Jonestown. Miss. 


Help Wanted 


Do you need a good man to work for you? A small 
Classified Ad will finc the right man in a hurry. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you te be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a g le ie cost to 
you is small. o negroes taken. For free booklet 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for 

Nurseries, Dept. 

Make 200% profit: 

Home Euvnites, Morgan Supply Company. 
0. 


Bo-Ko 














le. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Ga. 


Sa 
25, Concord. 


Soaps, Toiletries. Extracts. Spices, 
212, . Bt. 








Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings hg Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 





LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Prrogecenee unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 668, St. Louis, Mo. 





California Perfumed Beads, & selling like hot_ cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. ssion Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mister at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion. Indiana. 


Dresses 40c, Men’s Shirts 37c. Millinery 25c. Rayon 
Underwear 32c, Overalls 67c. Chiffon Hose 17c. Big 
profits. Undersell stores. Distributors, Dept. 133. 429 
Superior, Chicago. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition, Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance, 566 
Broadway, New York. 





Prof- 
Write 











Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, ¥. 


If you want to get your groceries and newasheld sup- 
Dlies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make $15 
profit a day besides, send me your name immediately, 
No experience necessary. New Ford sedan free to pro- 
ducers, Albert Mills. 9142 Monmouth. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold goods 
May be returned. We furnish free sample case, license 
Hrcluive territ re? k Fed eral Pure fi od Co ad 

ory. sk now. eral Pure Fo 0., 
1 Archer, Chicago. 
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Uncle Roger Comes to the 


Rescue 

By WALTER MAC PEEK 

URE, Dad—it’s goin’ 

year out there on the farm with 

Uncle Roger and the boys. Of course 

we're going to miss being with you—and 

we're going to miss the gang in old 
Troop Six a lot.” 


to be a great 


Edward and Joe Evans were bidding 
their father good-bye just before leaving 





THE YOUNG SCOUT SELECTS AN OUTSTANDING 
MAN IN HIS COMMUNITY TO ASK TO BECOME 
HIS ADULT FRIEND AND COUNSELOR 


to spend several months on the farm 
with their Uncle Roger and his already 
large family. 


“T’ll miss you, too, boys, but with 
Mother away, and all, it’s the best thing 
we can do. You're both enough like your 
dad to enjoy farm life and to get a lot 
out of living in the open country. May- 
be you fellows could start a scout troop 
or something out there.” 

“I’m afraid not, dad, but perhaps we 
could—but we’d better get inside. The 
train will soon be moving.” 


HE farm with all of its mysterious 

and fascinating equipment, livestock 
and fields and streams helped the boys 
to feel at home, from the very first. The 
two Wheeland boys were near enough 
the ages of their cousins to make up a 
closely knit quartet, tramping through 
the fields, hiking over the hills, working 
and playing together. 


One night, Joe, telling their twin 
cousins about some of the hikes that old 
Troop Six used to have, ended his nar- 
rative by saying, “Gee, I wish we had a 
chance to be scouts here.” 

“Well, why can’t we?” his cousin 
Robert asked with that self reliance so 
natural to boys who live in the freedom 
of the open country. 

“—-Why—well—we haven’t any scout- 
master—nor any meeting place—or— 
well—I don’t know how it could be done.” 
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Do You Want to Be a Scout? 


ane scouting program is available to every boy whether he lives in a 
thickly settled community or on an isolated farm. 

Farmer and Southern Ruralist is ready to help ‘all. 
enrollment is to send in the coupon below. 


The Progressive 
The first step toward 


To Young People’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist :— 
I want to be a scout. Please tell me how to proceed. 





In a moment Dick came to his broth- 
er’s aid by suggesting, “Dad could be 
scoutmaster—couldn’t he? He was in 
the war—and he can splice rope.” 

Uncle Roger looked up from the paper 
and cautioned, “Steady boys, steady, your 
dad isn’t lookin’ for any more war.” 


“_Oh dad—this isn’t war. This is 
scouting. You could help us, couldn’t 
you?” 

“I’m afraid there isn’t much I could 


do,” he said, but when he saw the eager, 
earnest expression on the faces of the 
boys he added, “Of course if—” 


His nephews were on their feet and 
coming closer, asking what he meant by 
his “Of course if.” 


N HOUR later Roger Wheeland, 

president of the school board, grad- 
uate of the state agricultural college, 
farmer, and father, sat quizzically turn- 
ing the pages of the scout Handbook 
which his nephew had brought him. 

“Well I certainly never knew that 
scouting was anything like this. Why 
being a good scout helps a fellow to be a 
good farmer and a good neighbor. You 
bet I'll help you and I know a lot of 
other men around here who’ll help.” 

“Here it is, dad,—right here in the 
Handbook—you’ll be our Adult Friend 
and Counsellor and we'll pass our re- 
quirements to you. We’ll be a Lone Scout 
tribe and we'll get the Eaton boys and 
Bob Baxter in and we'll have a great 
time. Joe has four merit badges already, 
but he’ll have to go some to keep ahead 
of us when we get started on merit badges 
in Beef Production and First Aid to 
Animals and things like that.” 

“Yes and here are merit badges in 
Horsemanship and Hog and Pork Pro- 
duction and Farm Layout—why this book 
is full of helps in the things we do every 
year right on our farm,” Roger Wheeland 
was saying, but the boys were already on 
the floor engrossed in wrestling with long 
pieces of rope. 


HE boys were happy. Their hands 

were challenged with new tasks. Their 
hearts had found new hopes. Now they 
were all to be scouts together, they were 
to enjoy and profit from the heritage of 
the boyhood of the ages—high purpose 
and growing power. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—And for the boy who 
wants to become a scout, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist is ready to help 
him get started today. Use the blank which 
you will find at the bottom of this page. 


Willie Willis Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“The Sunday school teacher asked us 
to name five prophets, but I couldn’t think 
of none except Moses an’ Genesis an’ 
Doxology.” 

“T almost forgot my good deed for to- 
day, an’ then I saw the little Riley kid 
bein’ impolite to his sister an’ kicked him 
in the pants.” 
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I See By the Ads 




















SEE more good things to eat in the 

ads in this paper than anything I seen 
in a long time. It looks like all-day 
preachin’ with dinner on the ground or 
all-day singin’ or 
somethin’ like that. I 
ought not to have no 
trouble gettin’ Mar- 
thy interested in this 
paper. 

Just look at that 
fine double-actin’ 
cake over there with 
strawberries in be- 
tween and stuck in 
the icin’ on top. O” 
course strawberries 
is about gone now 
but Marthy’s just got to cut that one out 
and put it up for next year. 

But you ain’t seen nothin’ yet till you 
turn over there to the ad in this paper 
that’s got all the cakes and pies and 
everthing with coconut just piled on 
‘em. It’s the first time I ever see any- 
thing as looked like it had enough coco- 
nut on it. I don’t aim for Marthy to 
miss seein’ that. Maybe if you'll show 
it to your old lady she’ll cook something 
with coconut on it too. 

Cake and pies ain’t the only thing 
good to eat I see by the ads in this paper. 
Look at Sister Osborne from up in Iowa. 
Look at the smile all over her face. 
That’s because she’s proud of the fine 
jelly she’s just finished makin’. I reckon 
she’s been havin’ some trouble gettin’ 
some of it to jell just right when along 
comes somebody and told her about this 
stuff that is better than crab apples for 
jelly makin’. Now if your old lady has 
been havin’ trouble of the same sort 
don’t nobody have to come along and teil 
her. You just show her the ad in this 
paper. Then when she tries this stuff 
she'll be so proud of what she done with- 
out nobody tellin’ her she'll keep you 
plenty of good victuals cooked the rest 
of the summer. 

I see by the ads in this paper some- 
thin’ else I bet you a nickel Marthy don’t 
miss. It’s about that stuff that kills 
chicken lice. She’s been fussin’ for a 
month she couldn’t pick up a settin’ hen 
without gettin’ covered with mites. Then 
her and the hen both would do a lot of 
fussin’ and you couldn’t tell which was 
the worst—except the hen usually stayed 
in the henhouse and Marthy didn’t. I 
bet you Marthy sees that ad. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow has got his gun and gone after a 
skunk in the chicken house. I bet you 
he don’t know what it is that’s causin’ 
all the commotion but if it is a* skunk 
he’ll know time he gets close enough to 
take his first shot. Then he'll wish he 
was somewhere else. 

Well, I swan! You can’t read the ads 
in this paper without learnin’ something. 
I always have wondered what a oil well 
looked like. Well, I think I’ve found a 
picture of one in this paper. It ain't 
nothin’ like I expected to see. It ain’t got 
no bucket and windlass, and I don’t see 
no oil spoutin’ up. It just looks like 
some common pipe stuck in the ground. 
It ain’t nothin’ much to see but I’ve got 
the satisfaction of seein’ it just because 
I read the ads in this paper. 

I thought I was through but I see 
something else to learn about by the ads 
in this paper. I see where they say you 
ought to brush your teeth with cookin’ 
soda. I wonder if it would do just as 
well to drop ’em in a glass of soda water 
when you go to bed at night? . 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 








BILL CASPER 





CERTAINLY do enjoy The Progres- 
gressive Farmer. 1 think it is lots 
better this year than ever before —Mrs. 
Walker Helton, Polk County, Georgia. 
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I was sitting on, for a black bear was 
waddling across the foot of the hill. It 
was the first wild one I had ever seen 
and it looked about the size of an ele- 
phant under a microscope, if you know 
what I mean. 

“Let’s beat it!” I whispered. 

Roger grinned in a superior way as 
though he had been handling bears for 
the past five hundred years. “He won't 
hurt you,” he said. “He’s as scared as you 
are.” 

“I’m not scared,” I lied. 
needn’t be afraid of me. I won't hurt 
him.” Which was the truth, for I 
wouldn’t have pulled his ears or done 
anything mean like that for the world. 

The bear vamoosed into the bushes 
and I breathed again. 

“Are there many of ’em round here?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. 
often.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Thought you weren’t scared,” Roger 
grinned. 

“I’m not. But if they were too thick 
I might be tempted to kill a few and 
probably there’s a law on ’em.” 

Roger laughed. 

“But say,” I said, serious, “it’s wild 
round here. I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see a wild man.” 

“There he is!” Roger whispered. 


Well, sir, it did look that way, for the 
man I had seen the night before was 
coming down the trail. He wasn’t ex- 
actly wild like the guys from Borneo for 
he wore a shirt and overalls and shoes, 
but he was lean and tall and his hair 
and beard were long and he walked 
without a sound like an animal. He fit- 
ted into the woods as naturally as the 
bear and I had a notion that he would 
leg it or climb a tree when ke saw us. 


So I sang out, “Good morning!” 
He stopped short, for he hadn’t seen us 
before, but he didn’t do any chipmunk 


stunts. 
“Good morning,” he said in a voice that 
was smooth and clear and slow. 


“And he—he 


But they don’t show themselves 


E GAVE us a look and the queer 

feeling came back to me with a 
bang. It was because, seen by daylight, 
I knew he wasn’t right in his head. It 
sort of made me shiver, though there 
was really nothing about him to be afraid 
of. Out of the corner of my eye I could 
see that Roger had doped it out the same 
way. 

“Nice time of day for a walk,” I spoke 
up to make talk. 

“Yes.” The man sort of bowed his 
head. “The Creator walked in Eden in 
the cool of the day.” 

_That knocked us for a goal. I couldn't 
hit on anything to say, but Roger finally 
got out, just to humor the fellow, “I 
wonder if there were mountains in 
Eden.” 

“Do you love mountains?” The man’s 
voice trembled. 

“Why, yes,” Roger said, with a what’s- 
coming-now look at me. “I think they 
are great.” 

“They are wonderful!” The fellow 
stepped closer to us. “The word Para- 
dise is from the Sanskrit ‘para desa,’ 
meaning high land.” 

Since then I have looked up those 
words and I know they are spelled right. 
Sanskrit was the language the Hindoos 
talked in the old days. But fan me with 
a lilac! such a hit from a gink we had 
supposed was a bush leaguer! 


“You must be a college professor or 
something,” Roger said, blinking like a 
toad in the sand. 

“No.” He was as sad as ever. “I 
have never been to college.” 

“Where in the world did you learn 
about such things then?” 

“By reading, I suppose. I don’t re- 
member. I love the woods and moun- 
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tains and when I find anything about 
them I remember it.” 

“Reading?” Roger was still foggy. 
“Then you don’t live around here.” 

“Yes. Where else could I live?” 

“Hanged if I know.” Roger gave it up. 
“Then we’re neighbors and ought to get 
acquainted. We're two of the fellows 
who run the store down at the pass. This 
is Speck Spinney and am Roger 
Grant.” 


HE man began rubbing his head as 
I had seen him do the night before. 

“My name is James Sylva,” he said 
after a while. “Call me Jimmy.” 

“Come down to our camp sometime,” 
Roger invited. 

“IT was there last night.” 

“You were!” 

“Yes. After you were asleep.” He 
was honest enough about it. “I didn’t 
want to meet you because 
I thought you were only 
trampers.” 

“You don’t like them?” 


“IT have watched them 
from a distance. So many 
of them are fools.” 


“They’re not all that 
bad,” Roger laughed. He 
was getting interested in 
this specimen. “Why are 
they fools?” 


“They see so little.” 


“Oy” 

“Maybe they need 
glasses,” I put in. 

“I refer to what they 
see with their minds and souls,” Jimmy 
said. 

“Gosh!” I said under my breath and 
decided to keep out of the talk while it 
was as serious as all that. Roger wanted 
to do the same but Jimmy hauled him in. 

“What do you see there?” he asked, 
waving his hand toward the valley. 

“See?” Roger fumbled: around. “Why 
—why—what do you see, Jimmy?” 

“The Creator’s handiwork.” 
threw out both his hands. 

Of course that was not a new idea, 
but, somehow, Jimmy made it sound dif- 
ferent. It had a pious ring to it, even if 
the poor scout was cracked. I suppose 
living alone the way he did he didn’t 
have much chance to air his thoughts to 
people, so when he found us ready to 
listen he made the most of it. And such 
talk! It was so odd that the most of it 
stuck in my mind and I’ve read up about 
it since in a book. He had it right too. 
When it came to such things, Jimmy 
knew his onions. 

“FINHERE is one of the oldest valleys 

in America,” he went on as though 
he could tell how old a valley was by 
looking at its teeth. It was the first time 
I had ever thought a valley could have 
age, but I kept mum. “Millions of years 
old,” he said. “You have learned that in 
school.” 

“No,” Roger said, looking about as 
wise as I felt. “We don’t study the his- 
tory of this country farther back than 
the discovery of Lake Champlain.” 

“Teachers are fools!” Jimmy cried. 
“They never told you that the land where 
you now live was once the bed of an 
ocean?” 

“No,” Roger sidled a look at me. “Was 
it? That must have been an awful long 
while ago.” 

“A few million years. Then it was 
uplifted and had the climate of Green- 
land. For ages there was half a mile of 
ice above the place where we now 
stand.” 

“T’ve heard of the Ice Age,” Roger 
told him just to show that he wasn’t 
entirely dumb. 

Jimmy nodded, “Then the climate be- 


Jimmy 


c There were palms here 
instead of pines. The ocean again rolled 
at the feet of these mountains. You can 
still see where it pounded the ledges.” 

“We'd better be getting back to camp,” 
I put in. 

“Look at those Adirondacks!” Jimmy 
waved an arm. 

“Yes,” Roger said, not having the 
heart to walk out on him. 

“They are the oldest land in this coun- 
try. Once they were twiceas high. They 
were worn down grain by grain and de- 
posited in the sea at their feet. Ages 
went by. Do you understand that?” 

“Ye-es,” Roger said, pulling out his 
handkerchief and mopping his face, 
though he wasn’t sweating. 


& OU don’t.” Jimmy shook his head 
and the words rattled out of him 
like hailstones on a tin roof. “No one 
realizes it. Ages! A real eternity where 
a thousand years was but 
a day. The sand became 
rock. Ages! It was heav- 
ed up to form great 
mountains on what is 
now the east side of the 
lake. Ages! Those moun- 
tains were worn down to 
ridges. Ages! See that 
mountain standing alone 
this side of the lake? It 
was part of the Adiron- 
dacks once. Ages! Then 
it was ocean mud. Ages! 
Then a_ great range. 
Ages! Then a small is- 
land in the sea. Ages! 
An isolated mountain now 
for ages to come.” 

“Good Lord!” Roger sort of gurgled. 
“You talk like Methuselah.” 

But Jimmy was as serious as a billy 
goat. “If Adam were still alive,” he 
said, “his age would be only as a fern 
leaf compared to the age of these moun- 
tains.” 

“Let’s—let’s move,” I said. 
be looking for us.” 

“Yes, we must go.” Roger looked at 
his watch. “We'll hear the rest of it 
some other day, if you don’t mind, Jim- 
my. It’s awfully interesting, but, you 
see, we're busy getting settled in camp.” 

Somehow we got away from him and 
beat it down the trail. 

I’m sorry to have taken up so much 
time talking about Jimmy, but, cracked 
as he was, he was a mighty important 
person. Fact is, he was more valuable 
than all the diamonds Yarter and Fox 
Face ever dreamed about. 


CHAPTER VI 


EITHER of us said much on our 
way back to camp. There was some- 

thing about Jimmy that made us think in- 
stead of talk. It was so blamed unex- 
pected to meet a man in the woods and 
have him talk that way. And the tone of 
his voice and the look in his eyes! I 
don’t know what it was—it was just plain 
queer. Roger was harder hit than I was 
and kept mopping his face and bugging 
out his eyes as though he had bumped 
into a ghost. I wasn’t scared, and yet 
I admit it was sort of comforting to get 
back to camp and see Bill’s red hair fry- 
ing bacon. I don’t mean that he had his 
head in the frying pan, but he was hump- 
ed over the gasoline stove as people al- 
ways are when they don’t understand 
cooking. 

“Tt’s most six o'clock,” he snapped over 
his shoulder. “Where you been all day?” 

“Oh, looking around,” I told him. 

“See much?” 

“A bear.” 

“Applesauce !” 

“Sure we saw a bear.” 

“You wouldn’t know a bear from a 
rabbit.” 


came tropical. 


“Bill will 
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“I guess I’ve seen ’s many bears ’s yoy 
have.” 

“Think so?” 

“Don’t get flip. Didn’t we see a bear, 
Roger ?” 

“Of course we did. Who said we didn’t 
washes the dishes for a week?” 

“Huh.” Bill poked at the bacon with a 
fork. “I’ve seen hundreds. of tame bears 
and wild ones don’t look any different.” 

“Don’t fool yourself,” I said from the 
wash basin. 

“They’re just bears.” 

“Zat so? Well, little Willie, when you 
see a wild bear running round in the 
woods you'll know the difference between 
just a bear and a bear.” ; 


S USUAL, neither of us would ad- 

mit that the other knew anything 
and, when it came to bears, neither of us 
was far from right, though each knew 
that the other was wrong because the 
other didn’t know that each was wrong, 
which made each think he was right and 
the other was wrong, though really each 
was both right and wrong, yet neither 
saw it that way because both were dif- 
ferent from each other and yet alike inas- 
much as each thought he was right, which 
was partly wrong because neither was all 
right, if you know what I mean. The 
argument lasted until Roger, who had 
been getting things into line, let out a 
whoop : 

“For the love of Mike, let up! Sit 
on a tack and holler ‘Hammer’ both of 
you. Come to breakfast.” 

We went and I explained to Roger that 
it was nothing unusual for Bill and me 
to swap a few words once in a while. 
And Bill added that if Roger didn’t like 
it he could bite his foot, which made us 
friendly all around. 

“And, Bill,” Roger said, “we met the 
most remarkable fellow down the trail. 
He knew all about geology and Sans- 
krit.” 

“And what?” 
egg. 

“Sanskrit. 


Bill was busy with an 


That’s a dead language. ; 
But he told us some of the words.” 
“The bear did?” 


“No, you nut. I’m not talking about 
bears. I mean a man.” 

Then we told him about Jimmy and I 
tacked on the story about his coming to 
camp the night before. 

“He’s crazy, all right,” Bill said, as 
though we might not have thought of it. 


“He isn’t right.” Roger said, fiddling © 
with his spoon. “When he looked at me 
I almost thought I had seen him be- 
fore.” 

“Sure you haven’t?” 
know. 

“Dead sure. I never knew anyone like 
him. And I’ll bet a cent that name James 
Sylva isn’t his. Sylva is Latin or some- 
thing for woods. He has taken the name 
because he lives in the woods. What's 
your idea?” 


‘ OSH!” Bill wos on his toes when 
anything sounded mysterious. “May- 
be he’s an escaped convict who is hiding 
here.” 
“He doesn’t look like one,” I said. 
“Course he don’t if he can help it. 
That’s all the more reason why he i 
one.” Bill’s eyes were snapping. 
lers,” he popped out, “I’ll bet he’s hooked ~ 
up with Yarter and Fox Face smuggling. — 
That’s why he lives near the trail—so he 
can hide ’em and help ’em along.” 


Oh well, it would take a week to write 
down all we said for we had a terrible 
argument and guessing bee about Jimmy. 
During the next quarter of an hour we 
accused him of being everything from a 
minister on a vacation to the leader of a 
Chicago gang and an ex-president o 
Mexico. But we couldn’t spend the rest’ 
of our lives talking so we wound up Re- 
becca and began bringing up the rest of 
the stuff. ; 

(Continued in next issue’ 


Bill wanted to 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
7 FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 


© SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
7 Ss. 

4 at Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Gite TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
> Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 





























GALVANIZE 
STEEL 
SHINGLES® 


BIG WIDE SHEETS-EASY TO NAIL ON. 


q Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


j if horses’ legs swell 


» Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
' tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
' gore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
- ducesswellings due tostrains. Neverblisters 
_ or removes hair — and horse can work. A 
; t antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 
Tiirces eerning— get Absorbine. $2.50 
“a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
’ 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


a ii ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


Avaluable, illustrated treatise—basedupon 
over 50 years experience in the treatment 
and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
4 most conditions. 
3 Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us, 

‘or Free book write 


GLOVER'S 


DOG MEDICINES 
} 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘. = Lower B 
Prices on Farm B 
and Poultry Fence “j#eAyc@. 
iy New Copper Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 2 
test fe oremens in foneings in 50 years. 
farts TWICE as long. ae ordinary fencing, Saves you eS 
+ Direct from ‘ 


‘actory. I Pay Freight 
Write for new free catalog today.—Jim Brown, 6.g) 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dp.5506B, MEMPHIS, TENN, 








PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


BRED-TO 
A 


LAY 
PULLETS AND COCKERELS 80¢ EACH 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 


Barred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 
in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying FREE 
F at 113 days. Customers profits $8.69 per 7) /| 


Winners in 40 Contests. >. 
W. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona, Pa. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


iecks as low as $6.50 per hundred. Pullets and Cock- 
e moderately priced. Eye-opening service book FREE, 
iH DRUMM EGG FARMS 
: 102, Hattiesburg, Miss. 














CHICKS C 0 D. Get your chicks 
e Wei« before paying. 14 
. best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
© pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 

any time. Write for catalog. 
Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








PUREBRED POULTRY | 


RN HEN. AND MALES now 


half price. Thou- 
of eight-week-old pullets. Trapnested, pedigreed 
tion stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 egg 
_ naga 3 oat cae. Catalog and special price 
q ship C.O.D. 
BEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Buy 
Advertised Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to 

sell better goods at lower prices. 

rite advertisers for catalogs 

"#} and information. Please men- 

Hi tion The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. 
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| do until the patients come. 











Pickin’s 


ODOROUS SILENCE 
Fresh—“What’s the odor in the library?” 
Soph—“That’s the dead silence they keep 

there.” 








AIM LOW 
“What is the best thing to do 
brakes of one’s car give way?’’ asks a motor- 


when the 


ing correspondent. Hit something cheap.— 
Everybody’s Weekly. 

CUSTOM 
“Do you know.” said the foreman, pom- 





pously, “that I began life as a barefoot boy?” 
“Well,” said the fireman, “I wasn’t born 
with shoes on either.” 


ONE CONSOLATION . 
“And you say you are comfortable in pris- | 
on?” 
“Yes, now I don’t have to get up in the 
middle of the night to see if the door is 
locked.”- 


OH YEAH? 

“So your wife chased you into the closet 
when you got home late. Then what did you 
do?” 

“Locked myself in—and she demanded that 
T come out.” 

“Did you?” 

“No; I’m master in my house.”—Path finder. 


GROSS UNFAIRNESS 

Dr. A. T. Hadley was once arguing a sub- 
ject with a fanatic who made first one, then 
a second, and then a third misstatement. Ir- 
ritated at last beyond control, Dr. Hadley © 
exclaimed :— ' 

“This must not go on any 
unfair to submit my limited 
your unlimited ignorance.” 


WHAT HE NEEDED 

The young doctor was offered the 
“What to do until the doctor comes.’ 

Doctor—“That will not do. That is not the 
right one.”’ 

Bookshop Assistant—‘‘Do you think such a 
book will cause patients to treat themselves 
and dispense with the services of a doctor?” 

Doctor—“‘No, the book I want is, ‘What to 


wo 





longer. It is | 
information to | 


| 


book, 


’ 


BE PREPARED 
Little Tommy entered the room in a very 
serious frame of mind. 


“Daddy,” he said, “will you give me some 
money?” 
“And what do you want money for?” asked 


his father, very much on his guard. 

“Well, daddy,’ came the reply, “I’ve been 
thinking how awful it would be if a robber 
were to hold me up and say ‘your money or 
your life’ and I hadn’t got any.” 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Answer to Foot-Note: 1, Foot; 2, Fort; 
Fore; 4, Core; 5, Cote; 6, Note. 
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SHambone’s .7leditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bel} Syndicate. Inc.) 


LAW ME f cue 


I HAD EZ MucH Ez 
A DIME Ip BE 
GWINE RouN’ BEHIME 


DE Hous—E EVY Now 
EN DEN EN COoUNTIN’ 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
De worl’ need folks whut’s close to de 
job—You cain’ stan’ in de big road en 





cut briars outen de fence coriuders!! 


KIL 





EVER GREEN 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


(447A) 25 





MEXICAN 
BEAN BEETLE 


with EVER GREEN—Low Cost 


Evin GREEN is certain death to Mexican bean 
beetles, and at low cost. Recent experiments with Ever 





Green show that increased dilutions are possible, which 
give an effective spray and also save you money. 

Use a coarse driving spray against Mexican bean 
beetles, and hit as many beetles as possible. Ever Green 
does not leave poisonous residue on the plant, so you can 
safely use it right up to the time of picking. There is no 
danger of destroying the fertility of the soil. 

Ever Green is non-poisonous, pleasant to handle, easy 
to get, and does not gum your sprayers. Ever Green is 
extremely effective against aphis, 
white fly, leaf hoppers, squash bug 
and other insects. Order from 
your dealer or write McLaughlin 
Gormley King Company, 1715 
Fifth St. SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 














harm the beans, vines or leave a 
poisonous residue. There is no dan- 
ger of injuring the soil. Pleasant 
and economical to use. 1 ounce 
makes 112 gallons of spray for bee- 
tles and 6 gallons for plant lice. 
Prices Postpaid 

1 ounce, 35c 1 pint, $2.00 
6 ounces, $1 1 quart, $3.50 
1 gallon, $13 


H.GHASTINGS C0. 2" 





Ever Green 
is certain death to plant insects. 
Has double-action—kills insects that 
chew foliage and those that suck 
stems. Yet Ever Green insecticide 
is non-poisonous to humans, pets 
and birds. 


Deadly to Bean Beetles but will not 


Fish Oil Soap 


A wash for sucking in- 
sects, aphids on trees, 
vines, and plants. Lb., 
35c; 5 Ibs., $1.25; post- 
paid. 


The Souths Seedsmen 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
























Get Your Glove and 
Ball—Free! 


You’ll need this glove every time you play baseball— 
it’s made of cream Horsehide and is Leather Lined. Has 
a web between the thumb and first finger to keep the 
ball from slipping through. You just can’t miss a ball 
with this fine glove—send for it today! 


Horseshide Cover Ball 


This is a ball that will still be 
good after hundreds of knocks. 
Official size and weight. Has 
a one-ounce rubber center, is 
wool wound, and has a horsehide cover. What more could 
you ask? Every boy in the neighborhood will want a ball 
and glove like this—be the first to get one! 
’ Send $2.00 for 2 three-year subscrip- 

HERE S HOW tions at $1.00 each to this paper and 
get the GLOVE Free—or $1.00 for one 3-year subscription 
and get the BALL Free! 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 


Boys! Boys! It’s Baseball Time! 

















eden your Uones aye 11 * 
Don’t Rasp Your Throe 
With Hersh lrritents 

















“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead”’ 


Now! Please!—Actually put your finger 
on your Adam’s Apple. Touch it— your 
Adam’s Apple—Do you know you are ac- 
tually touching your larynx ?—This is 
your voice box—it contains your vocal 
chords. When you consider your Adam’s 
Apple you are considering your throat— 
your vocal chords. Don’t rasp your 
throat with harsh irritants—Reach for 
a LUCKY instead—Remember, LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in America 
that through its exclusive “TOASTING” 
process expels certain harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos. These ex- 
pelled irritants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE, and so 
we say “Consider your Adam’s Apple.” 














TUNE IN- 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance : 
Orchestra, @ ; 

every Tuesday, | Sunshine 
Thursday and # 5 ce : 
Saturaay eve : our Thr oat Protection — 





ning over N. B. 
C. networks, 











